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finest 


Ansc« ’s 


paper, is the perfect comple 


Indiatone, 


ment for those V.I.P. (Very 


Important Pictures be- 








cause no other printing me- 


dium possesses such out 
standing virtues as this truly different paper. For 


unique print quality, Indiatone stands alone. 
Consider These Features: Indiatone yields dis 


tinctive image tones, ranging from warm olive-black 


to soft brown-black. It is versatile to a remarkable 


degree. And this quality paper gives you excellent 


keeping qualities and stability--plus an amazingly 
wide latitude that permits development for anywhere 


from 45 seconds to four minutes. 


Ansco Indiatone responds beautifully to toning. It 
takes oil colors easily, effectively. In order to assure 
best results, develop Indiatone in Ansco Ardol Pre 
pared Developer laboratory-packaged for your pro 
tection. Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Di 
vision of General Aniline & Film Corporation. ‘From 


Research to Reality.” 


INSIST ON Ansco INDIATONE PAPER 
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HERE’S WHY YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
GRAPHIC CAMERAS 


. .» for versatility and great performance 


The whole can be no better than the sum of its parts 

. a statement that has real meaning for Graflex, and 
for every Graflex user! This “exploded picture” of a 
Graphic camera has an important message for you. For 
each of those parts is carefully designed, skillfully fash- 
ioned, and rigidly tested . . . fabricated from the finest, 
selected materials. Each part is engineered to work in 
flawless harmony with the rest . . . engineered to work 
right, and make less work for you!. Although Graphic 
cameras are being produced in ever-larger numbers, their 
manufacture still entails, and always will, a large share 





GRAFLEX 
Fuze Winning Cameras 











of meticulous, exacting hand craftsmanship, to the most 


precise specifications and standards. 


Here, in the parts shown above, are the basic reasons 
why Graphic cameras are known around the world for 
their rugged dependability, their uniformity. Here are 
the reasons why photographers who depend on getting 
fine pictures every time depend on Graphic cameras. For 
press photography, for industry, for illustration, for sci- 
ence, research, commercial photography, and in a hun- 
dred other fields, Graphic cameras have proved their 
leadership. That’s why you too, no matter what your 
photographic needs or interests, can look to Graphic 
cameras for great performance. See your Graphic dealer 
today, or write to 


Graflex, Inc., Dept. 32, Rochester 8, N. Y. 

Please send details on: © Century Graphic 0 Pace- 
maker Graphics 

Name 

Street 


City County or Zone State 





NEXT MONTH 


. . » Your JUNE issue of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Here is an article that will stimulate 
your work tremendously ! 


“Control Processes” 
by Derald E. Martin 


Martin tells you how to make exciting, dif- 
ferent prints . . . and how to use reticulation, 
solarization and texture screens. This you 


don’t want to miss! 


Valuable darkroom information 


“How to Get Pure Water for 
Your Own Darkroom”’ by Harold F. Walton 


Plans for a $15 set-up for water purification 
that anyone can make. Solid, helpful informa 


tion. 


Beginning . . . 
A New Series 
of 


Nature Columns 
by Edward J. Howard 
Ideas — Ideas — Ideas for your work ! 


Saw fio. 


ALSO: “The Continuity Device”--by Peyton M. Stallings-- 


How to edit your home movies for smoothness, interest. 


“How to Build a Print Display Stand for Your Camera 
Club”--by Roland Wolfe... Simple . . . easy-to-follow. 


BIG PICTORIAL SECTION .. . “POP” JORDAN . . . HERBERT McKAY . . . HENNINGER 
GRIERSON . . . CAMERA CLUBS. . . SALONS 
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color with a discussion of cold and warm colors to 
enable you to improve your work. 
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CENTRAL CAMERA CO. 
MAY SPECIALS 


$7.00 4-SECTION 
METAL TRIPOD 


$4.50 
All metal construction 
4 Sections—collapsible 
Extended 55°’. Collapsed 151%" 
Weight 21/2 Ibs. 
Standard tripod screw 
leg stops 
Ideal support for medium and 
light weight cameras 





Close-Ups 


We add, this month, two names to 
our list of contributing editors, Walter 
Rosenblum of New York and Andrew 
F. Henninger of Chicago. Walter Ro- 
senblum, who is introduced by Jerome 
Liebling in an article in this issue, 
was the author of our account of the 
symposium ‘at the Museum of Modern 
Art, printed in our March issue. He 
is instructor of photography at Brook- 
lyn College and well-known in the New | [ A 
York area as one of the most brilliant F:4.5 lens 
among the younger generations of pho- ee 2 ~~ pond 
tographers. 





24x34" ENLARGER 
$22.50 
WITH F:6.9 LENS 
Available in two sizes 
2V4x3Vq and 4x5" 
Rotating negative carriers 
Distortion control 
\ 24x34 Fotolarger 
less lens 
F:6.9 lens 








YOUR 1951 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOG 


ITEMS to helr 


F:4.5 lens 





Andrew F. Henninger is known to 
our readers for the series of articles 
just concluded on the speedlight. He is 
a development engineer by profession 
and has a number of basic electronic 
patents to his credit. He will begin a 
regular question-and-answer column 
with this issue, replying to all questions 
on the design and use of electronic 
flash equipment. Our readers are in- 
vited to send in their problems for his 


MENDELSOHN SPEED GUN 
REG. $14.95 


SPECIAL $7.95 


* Gun folds up compactly 


* Complete with ASA Bayonet 
Cord 


* For use with all synchronized shutters 


* Equipped with 7’ Aplanatic Chrome plated 
reflector 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 


‘ SCALES 
attention. 
REGULAR $8.50 


Mr. Henninger is currently prepar- 
ing a slide-film talk for the PSA on 
speedlight which will go out to inter- 


SPECIAL $6.95 


Instant Balance 
Complete with 6 brass weights 
All Metal Construction 


* Sensitive and Accurate 
* Single Counter Poise 
ested clubs. 


On page 290 we print the first of a 
series of six articles by Minor White, 
who heads the photography depart- 
ment at the California School of Fine 
Arts. This will the 
esthetics of photography in terms 
which will enable any worker to ex- | > Rtjomone Film Counter 
amine his own production and come | > (2ici'ter bed Beck and White und Cole 
up with helpful self-criticism. The ma- 
terial has been “pre-tested” on White’s 
students and represents one aspect of 
the material presented in the photog- 
the San 





ARGUS A2 
REG. $37.08 
SPECIAL $24.95 


* Uses 35mm film 
* F:4.5 Anastigmat Lens 


series examine 


lal 
\ t 


nth 





hiy paymer 
secre CENTRAL TRIPOD SCREENS 


oA Fine quality beaded surface 
* All metal stand with rubber 
feet . 


barbral 





raphy courses in Francisco All metal case 
One unit with handle for 


carrying when collapsed 


school. 





Also in this issue is the final article 
in the series on color by Nicholas 
Haz. His previous articles met an in- 
stant response, requests for reprint 
privileges coming in from as far away 
as Norway. Haz will add material to 
that which is already published and 
publication of the complete text in 
book form may follow later this year. 


Special 
$10.95 
. 13.95 
. 14.75 








_ <r 
Limited Quantities—Order Now —Satisfactio 
Guaranteed —10-Day Money Back Trial 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 
Photographic Headquarters Since 1899 


230 S. Wabash, Dept. 1E * Chicago 4 





“PRE-TEST” CONTROL 
GUARANTEES 
FINER PICTURES 


You can be sure the chemicals you use in 
processing films are scientifically prepared 

.. scientifically pre-tested —if they’re FR. 
All the guesswork is out —all the certainty, 
all the efficiency is in. Just remove the cap 

.and you're ready. FR Prepared Liquid 
Chemicals are your guarantee of fine dark- 
room results every time. 


PREPARED LIQUID 
PHOTO 
CHEMICALS 


FR SUPER X-33 
FINEGRAIN DEVELOPER 


FR PAPER DEVELOPER 
FR NEGATIVE DEVELOPER 
FR RAPID FIXOL 


THE FR CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 56, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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A Grierson Fan 
Dear Mr. Wright: 

. . | have been a reader of your 
magazine for a number of years, even 
when I was only a Movie Fan, now | 
am a Still camera fan and I enjoy 
your magazine even more. 

To say I was always in accord with 
your views would be a falsehood, as 
I feel that difference of opinions is 
what makes the world go round, and 
makes for better reading. 

One word of the very fine Public 
Relations that is being done by Sam- 
uel Grierson, ARPS, on behalf of AMER- 
IcAN PHorocrapny. I wrote to Mr. 
Grierson, requesting him to come to 
our club and act as a Judge for 
April Competition and the co- 
operation that Mr. Grierson gave to 
wonderful 
credit to your magazine. 

For me to tell you how to Edit 
your magazine would be not only fool- 


our 


me, was certainly and a 


hardy but stupid on my part, just keep 
up the good work, and have a differ- 
ent opinion than mine once in a while. 
Thanking you again for your inter- 
est in the photographer, and your 
readers, and may you look forward to 
better years ahead and bigger circula- 
tion. 
Sincerely yours, 
George J. Munz 
Bergenfield, N. J. 


Democracy and Art 
Dear Sirs: 

I was most interested to read your 
editorial for the issue and 
to read the poison-pen note which in- 
spired it. 

Congratulations to AMERICAN PxHo- 
TOGRAPHY upon having the courage to 
speak out now, while there is still time, 
such 


February 


against scurrilous attempts to 
abridge freedom of the press and 
thought... . 

This much | know: politics, or a 
lack thereof, is absolutely out of any 
discussion of the arts. Since when is a 
citizen of this country required to keep 
on hand a list of “subversive” agen- 


cies, lest his mind be contaminated by 


“unpure” writings or pictures or music 
from some supposedly “subversive” 
source? 

Let that 
(if he knows how and can understand 


words of high school level) any text- 


me suggest “U.S.” read 


book on political science to learn what 
constitutes democracy : 
Martha Leach 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Salon Complaint 
Dear Sir: 

In the latter part of 1949 I sent 
four prints to the Foto Club BUENOS 
AIRES, Sante Fe 1924, Buenos Aires, 
Arg. In due time I received notice 
that two of the prints had been chosen 
for hanging. That was the last I heard 
from them. In February 1950 I wrote 
them a letter asking about the return 
of my prints and/or if that was not . 
possible I would be satisfied to get the 
stickers but to this day 
heard from them. 

I had decided to say nothing about 
the matter but now I have received 
another blank for 
which closing date is June 15, 1951. 
I would like to know if any other ex- 
hibitors have had the same experience 


I have never 


entry their salon 


and also would like to give warning 
to others that what might happen if 
they entered any prints. 

Yours truly, 

M. J. Burelbach 


Chattanooga 3, Tenn. 


Wants To Correspond 
Dear Sir: 

Whenever I can acquire a copy of 
your magazine over here I read it 
with great interest and appreciation. 

Would any of your readers care to 
correspond with me? I am 26 years of 
age and a very keen amateur photog- 
rapher. 

My 
outdoor portraiture. 

Yours faithfully, 

Jeffrey C. Baker 

3, Telford Avenue 
Streatham Hill 

London S.W.2., England 


chief interest is in indoor and 
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©- OF THE THINGS which make life 
interesting is the fact that every day 
brings something new. Within the past few 
the world more progress 
than in all the centuries before. Everyone 
is aware of this. It is repeated at least once 
a week. And finally we have come to the 
end, least near the end, for 
who can contemplate the modern world and 
its accomplishments and sincerely believe 
that there is very much left to discover or 
invent? Compare our lives with those a 
scant century, or even a half century ago. 
Imagine our lives without electric light, 
motor cars, radio, television, A-bombs, air- 
planes and all the rest of the conveniences 
of life. 

Now we go down into the depths of the 
sea and make photographs, we go up into 
the air and make photographs, we make pho- 
tographs of tiny, invisible specks by the aid 
of the microscope and we photograph the ce- 


years has made 


or at very 


modern 


lestial bodies with the aid of telescopes 
What would our fathers have thought of 
such things? Grandad would have labeled 


it witchcraft and let it go at that, if he did 
not try a bit of homemade justice. 

After all there is little to choose between 
the Victorian age and that of the Crusades 
or even the Cro-Magnon. Of course we know 
that the childish toying with photography 
started back a bit more than a century ago, 
but we also know that it was not until our 
own century, in fact the post World War I 
age that photography along with the other 
really got under and 
progress. 


sciences 
to 


way began 

It has been whispered that even the brand 
new art of stereo was commonplace a half 
century but this is hardly credible. 
been known, of course, but 
hardly an art practiced generally. 

But You have read it 
time after time. You are quite convinced 
that no man other than those of generations 
now living were very much better than sav- 
That is a matter of fundamental mod- 
ern belief, and to oppose it is sacrilegious 
if not 


ago, 
It may have 


you know all this 


ages. 


treacherous. 


Mental Giants 

identify of 
these mental giants who were responsible 
for the first attempts in this field and that 
We 


or two, but not enough to matter 


& 


if we can some 


may be in for an unpleasant surprise 


First of all let’s consider that idea that 
we have nearly reached the end of the 
possibilities of further progress. This is 
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nothing more than an idea which has been 
current in every generation since fire was 
invented—or discovered, if you prefer. We 
shall not go back that far, only into the 
recent history of photography. 

Here is what S.F.B. Morse had to say. 
Remember him? He invented a thing called 
the “Electric Telegraph,” but he was also 
photographer of parts. S.F.B.M. said, back 
in the "40s: 

In my 
specially 


intercourse with Daguerre, I 

conversed with him in re- 
gard to the practicability of taking 
portraits of living persons. I well re- 
member that he expressed himself 
somewhat sceptical as to its practic- 
ability, only in consequence of the 
time necessary for the person to re- 
main immovable. 

The time for taking an out-door 
view was from 15 to 20 minutes; and 
this was considered too long a time 
for anyone to remain sufficiently still 
for a successful result. No sooner, 
however, had I mastered the process 
of Daguerre, than I began to experi- 
ment with a view to accomplish this 
desirable result. 

I now have the fruits of these ex- 
periments taken in September or the 
beginning of October 1839. They are 
full length portraits of my daughter, 
single, and also in group with some of 
her young friends. 

So Daguerre thought it could not be done, 
but Morse, one of fools 
take the impossible seriously, went 
ahead and did it. Reminds me of some of 
our present-day stereo amateurs who do the 
“impossible” in stereo every day and are 
blithely unaware that they have performed 
miracles. 


these who never 


word 


Dry Plates 

Then again, skipping a generation and a 

war, let us see what an expert professional 

photographer said about dry plates in 1867. 

(Film had not yet upon the 
horizon.) 

In my opinion the dry process has 
but one trouble, which, I much fear, 
will never be overcome, that is its 
slowness compared with the wet plate. 
[Dry plate exposures one-half to one 
minute.—H.McK.]} 

No, it was never overcome, we still 


appeared 


use 
wet plates and develop in the field under 
a dark 


mounted upon wheels, barrow-like. 


tent, or a  Photoperipatetigraph, 
Again in 1867 the editor of Photographic 
Votes said: 
There has been a great deal of talk 
about applying photography to the 








purpose of book illustration; but such 
an application of it would never be 
popular so long as photographs con- 
tinue to be as ugly and inartistic as 
they are now. That is why photog- 
raphy is going down in the public es- 
timation [!]. The novelty has worn 
off; the hopes that were entertained 

of it have been falsified; photographs 

are not pretty and people are getting 

tired of them; art has carried the day 
against the camera. 

My! My! Editors of Life, Look et al, 
kindly note that by now photography is 
utterly dead and buried, and you evidently 
are not aware of the sad fact. 

But it did not require a quarter of a 
century to produce this dire pessimism. As 
long ago as 1847 Chamber’s Information for 
the People, Vol. i, said: 

Various attempts have been made 
to adopt Photogenic Drawing |i.e., Da- 
guerreotypy| to the sketching of mini- 
ature portraits from life; but though 
likenesses were obtained, they have 
a dull, leaden hue and the counte- 
nance has a deathlike, unpleasant ap- 
pearance. Besides, as the slightest 
movement of the head, while sitting, 
causes derangement of the action of 
the sun’s rays, all representations 
from life have less or more a muzzy 
or confused appearance. We have seen 
miniature likenesses taken on paper 
prepared for the purpose, instead of 
plates, but they wanted the liveliness 
and force of likenesses executed with 
the pencil. To all appearance, photo- 
genic drawing will be limited in its 
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FOR BLUE 


RIBBON PRINTS ™ 


Only you know what to mask 
out or highlight in your shots. 
When you're serious about 
your photography, you need 
an Ailatens! Follow the lead 
of professionals, by choosing 
a Solar—the only moderately- 
priced enlarger with double 


SOLAR 120 


For 35mm up to 
2%x3% negs. 


adjustable condensers, over- 
size patented non-actinic 
baseboard, table _ switch, $ 6 6 . 50 
easier precision focusing, and 


many other exclusive features. 
Write for full details. See 
your dealer. 


Less lens. 
Ex. Tax, $11.09 
Other Solar models, for all purposes and sizes 


—to $474.50—35mm to 5x7" negatives. 


1951 


1897 


Burke «James, Inc. 


FIME PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT FOR OVER S4 TEARS 


32) Wobash Ave, Chicago 4, HIh, US A 














utility to the taking of representations 

of buildings or scenes in still nature, 

to be afterward copied by Nature!” 

(1 wonder just what that last sentence 
means?) so if you cannot afford the price 
of that new camera, you can buy a pencil 
and make more “lively” pictures. That is 
one bit of silver lining. 

But all these statements were not pessi- 
mistic, some were in the best tradition of 
“we've -achieved -ultimate- knowledge.” The 
editor of the Philadelphia Photographer in 
1867 praised the vast progress which pho- 
tography had made in 30 years. This was 
the time when the photographer carried a 
view camera and tripod to say nothing of a 
black tent and full sensitizing and develop 
ing kit. He sensitized his plate, popped it 
into the camera wet, took a handful of lens 
“stops” from his pocket, one, 
dropped it into the slot in the lens, then 
exposed from 10 to 30 seconds, hurried the 


selected 


plate into the tent before it could begin to 
dry and developed it. 


Our optimistic editor who remarked that 
while personally he could not see how the per- 


fection of the photograph could be increased, 
he assumed that some slight improvements 
might be made in the future, particularly 
that the dry plate might be made practical. 
He also mentioned, with more optimism, the 
possibility of making color photographs in 
some manner similar to the three-color proc 
! 


ess used by printers and lithographers. 


It seems 


find 


women 


that in no can 
than a handful of and 
who will concede the possibility of anything 
the progress. 

But enough of this. Who did some of the 
“firsts?” Even 


obstacle. 


age you 


more men 


more being done in way of 


here is an unsurmountable 
available only on 
the man who did something out of the or 
dinary 


Information is 


and then the re 
quired publicity. So I shall not cite firsts 
in performance, only some firsts in obtain 


ing publicity. 


managed to get 


Photomicrography has long been consid- 
ered a field for the photographie elite. And 
of course, most believe the microscope was 
invented way back about 1920 and that pho- 
tomicrography must have arisen sometime 
during the “’tween-war” period. It is a 
matter of historical record, however, that in 
the year 1801, 38 years years before the in- 
vention of photography, Wedgewood and 
Davy presented publicly, before the Royal 
Society, a series of photomicrographs! These 
were in fact the first series of photographs 
to be publicly shown. It is just too bad that 
the process had not yet been invented. Just 
think what they might done if the 
process they used had been invented at the 
time! 

Then to go to the other end of the size 
scale, astronomical photography has been 
in the much of late. We take 
photographs of the moon and stars and 
even of an eclipse with great calm; such 
things are just gift of 
science. Do you wonder who made the first 
photograph of an eclipse? I do. And I can 
not tell you. But | little in- 
formation about astronomical 


have 


news now 


“modern 


another 


give 


early 


you a 
pho 
tography. 

Again turn to the prolific pages of the 
Philadelphia Photographer for the year 1869. 
In those days 
this 


photoengraving was not 


available, so magazine carried as its 


frontispiece, actual, original photoprints. 
The September 1869 issue has a print show- 
ing four different phases of the eclipse. Ex- 
cerpts from the article: 

Our friend Dr. Vogel, whom it will 
be remembered secured the best pho- 
tographs of the 1868 eclipse, awak- 
ened in us a desire to emulate him, 
so we joined Prof. Morton in his 
plans to organize a party for the 
purpose. 

During the last session of Congress, 
an appropriation of five thousand dol- 
lars was made for the expense of pho- 
tographing and observing the eclipse 

Here follows the usual flowery, 


Victorian account of the trip and of 
the eclipse with due acknowledgement 
of every professor, military officer, 
bus-bey, chef and messenger boy in 
any way connected with the work and 
finally some pertinent data.—H. McK.} 

; Besides the expedition that 
started from Philadelphia, there were 
several other parties organized to pho- 
tograph the eclipse, all of whom met 
with considerable success. [These are 
listed below, but with the flowery 
compliments deleted.—H. McK.]} 

Dr. Edward Curtis of the War De- 
partment stationed at Des Moines, 
lowa 





REMEMBER: — 
For making first-class pictures 
“GOERZ AMERICAN” lenses have 
given profitable satisfaction 
for half a century 


PHOTO-LENSES 


— An American Product Since 1899 — 


GOERZ DAGOR 
DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT f:6.8 


The standard by which a vast number of satis- 
fied lens users prefer to judge lens performance, 
the DAGOR combines in one lens — 
. A perfectly corrected Rapid Anastigmat. 
. A wide-angle lens at smaller stops. 
3. A long-focus lens when single element is 
used. 
It truthfully records pictures with fascinating 
accuracy and brilliance, in clear and undistorted 
detail to the very corners of the film — for in- 
teriors, exteriors, commercial and amateur work, 
scenic views, groups, banquets, color film, copy- 
ing, enlarging. 
£:6.8 12 focal lengths 1%” to 12” 
eee 3 focal lengths 14 ” to 19” 


GOERZ SUPER-DAGOR f:8 
A Wide-Angle convertible Lens having a com- 
paratively high f value for easy focusing and 
producing a crisp rectilinear image of 100 de- 
grees maximum field at the smallest iris dia- 
phragm aperture. 
3 FOCAL LENGTHS: 35%” — 4%” — 6%” 


LIGHT FILTERS and SUNSHADES, 
imported — now available — 
PANORTHO FILTERS 


in slip-over mounts in a variety of sizes for 
miniature camera lenses. Yellow and green, 
each in 2 densities, also dark red, orange and 
light blue. 


PANORTHO SUNSHADES 
lens hoods used when taking pictures against 
the light — pushed onto your lens in a jiffy — 
the handiest thing ever — collapsible — sizes to 
fit standard lens diameters, with accurate ad- 
justable push-on rings. 


To help you in the selection of the proper 


GOERZ ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
£:9 to £:16 


The ideal apochromatic process lens, for color 
separation with perfect register in the final 
process; also for black and white commercial 
work. 

15 FOCAL LENGTHS: 4 to 70 INCHES 
Sizes 4” and 6” for color separation blow-ups 
from 35mm and larger color film. 


GOERZ PRISMS 
(for process lenses) 


Of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed nega- 
tives to save stripping the film, and reduction 
work. 


GOERZ APOGOR f:2.3 


the movie lens with microscopic defini- 
tion successful cameramen have been 
waiting for— 

A new six element high quality lens for the 
16 and 35mm film camera. Corrected for all 
aberration at full opening, giving highest defi- 
nition im black-&-white and color. Made by 
skilled technicians with many years of optical 
training. 

Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements or 
shifting image. 

This lens comes in C mount for 16mm cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 
Sizes available now: 35 and 
and 75mm coated. 


50mm uncoated 


ens our long experience $s at vour service 


Prompt shipments. Write for prices, giving your dealer’s name. 


The ¢.* GOERZ AMERICAN 


OPTICAL COMPANY 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





W. C. Taylor of 
Fort Dakotah. 

Prof. Davidson, 
Alaska. 

J. W. Black of Boston. 100 negatives 
exposed, at Springfield. 

J. A. Whipple at Shelbyville, Ken- 
tucky, used an Alvin Clark six-inch 
telescope, 7.5 feet focus, giving an 
inch in diameter. 


Philadelphia, at 
U.S.N., 


stationed in 


image % 

P. B. Jones of Davenport, Iowa, sta 
tioned there with Prof. Thomas Leigh- 
ton who had built the telescope used 
including the grinding of the lenses. 
He also built the 500-pound equato- 
rial stand which mounted the 
42 exposures made, 
resulted. 
better ?- 


"scope. 
38 good negatives 
[Can you modern giants do 
-H.McK.] 

The Canadian party directed by 
Comm. Ashe used an 8-inch by 9-foot 
Alvin Clark. The exposures averaged 
10 seconds each with images one inch 
in diameter. 

This report concludes: 

“The partial phases were 
graphed all over the country, 
proofs of which are before us from 
subscribers. It will be a long time be- 
fore our best friend, Sol, will allow 
us another chance at him while labor- 
ing under a like disadvantage.” 

Yes, it happened 92 years ago, and the 
“proof” which we have is still considerably 
more than “passable.” 

Let’s go back a bit farther. The History 
of the Heliographic Art tells us that in 
1849 John A. Whipple of Boston, by help of 
the Cambridge Observatory Telescope, super- 
vised by Dr. Bond, daguerreotyped a group 
of double stars; and a few months later, by 
the same help, he took excellent daguerreo- 
types of the moon. These were the first 
pictures of the kind ever obtained by the 
new art 

In 1860 Whipple took stereoscopl 
views of the moon on collodionized 
plates. He took the first view Febru 
ary 5th and the second April 6th. 
These (pictures) are perfect mar- 
vels for their rotundity of effect, the 
moon standing out as round as a bil- 
liard ball. 

Well, what can you expect? People have 
been interested in astronomy since the dawn 
of history, so of they would give 
such things their attention. But we shall 
get the better of these oldsters. The air- 
plane invented 


photo- 
many 


course 


was within the memory of 
when we 


shall 


middle-aged people, so 
aerial 


own 


turn to 
photography we land in our 
century. 

The same History of Heliographic 
this to say: 
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views, taken from the balloon, of 

which we have any account, were 

made by J. Wallace Black of the firm 

of Whipple and Black. In consequence 

of the incessant swaying of the bal- 

loon as well as of its rapid flight, 

the operations were extremely diffi- 
cult. 

Being arranged by India rubber 
springs set by a trigger, these, when 
all was ready, were snapped and the 
slide changed ends; admitting light 
through the lens as the aperture in 
the slide passed, and making the im- 
pression instantaneously. 

Some of the views are very fine and 
the results of the experiment are 
highly creditable to Mr. Black . 
whose success for the past five years 
is probably without parallel in the 
United States to this date [1863). 

The first aerial views, therefore, were 
made between the years 1858 and 1863, 
only about 90 years ago at that. 

But if we cannot establish our claim to 
modern supremacy in the air, we can go 
to the third element without any reason for 
doubt because in submarine photography 
you simply must have fast lenses, modern 
fast emulsions and modern enclosed, high 
intensity lights. Perhaps the oldsters could 
have done it with these accessories, but 
they simply did not have them, so sub- 
marine photography we can salvage for 
our own—maybe. Let’s turn once more to 
the Philadelphia Photographer. The March 
1867 issue prints an “exchange” taken from 
Scientific American. 

A French artist, M. Bazin, has been 
experimenting lately, with the design 
of obtaining photographs of sunken 
vessels, so that in attempting to raise 
the same, positive knowledge can be 
had of their relative positions. To 
accomplish this, M. Bazin descends to 
the necessary depth, in a strong sheet- 
iron box which he calls his “photo- 
graphic chamber.” Thick glass win- 
dows afford every facility for making 
the necessary preliminary observa- 
tions, and the picture is taken by the 
aid of a strong electrical light. 

So the list runs. Photomicrography, astro- 


nomical photography, aerial photography, 
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submarine photography, all at the ripe old 
age of a century more or less and this in- 
cludes the “scientific marvel of the age,” 
a stereogram of the moon. 

Do not even bet money on the motion 
picture. You will lose. The successful mo- 
tion picture—not the commercially success- 
ful one, of course, but the moving picture 
which actually moved—dates back to the 
same period. A whole “deck” of plates fell, 
one after the other in rapid succession, 
and viewed the same way, the motion was 
observed just as it is today. This of course 
applies to the photographic motion picture; 
the hand-drawn or cartoon type of moving 
picture is two or three times as old and is 
based upon principles recognized centuries 
ago. 

Of course, we have alvanced. We have 
improved the quality of our materials and 
accessories. For example take the minia- 
ture camera with its complements of fast 
lenses, rapid but very fine grain film with 
20 or 30 exposures in one small roll of 
film. That is an example of our advance. 
Why, even back in the 90’s the “detective” 
and “pocket” cameras were square box cam- 
eras taking 4x4- and 4x5-inch plates. Imag- 
ine the pocket required to hold one! 

In this connection I recall one item in 
the December issue of Philadelphia Pho- 
tographer (1869) referring to certain claims 
made by one Col. Sir Henry James of the 
Ordnance Survey and Professor C. P. Smyth, 
Edinburgh, Astronomer Royal of Scotland. 


It had to do with certain details of the 
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YOUR COLOR SHOTS? 


Spring colors are just ahead. Will your 
color stills or movies rate high be- 
cause your colors are true and life- 
like «ee all shots correctly exposed ? 
Or will some kind friend be forced to 
advise “Why don’t you get a Weston?” 
A Weston saves time, saves film waste, 
and assures correctly exposed pictures 
with all cameras, all film. Sold by all 
leading photo dealers. 
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Great Pyramids which Smyth had _photo- 
graphed personally and James had had 
photographed by his expedition while he 
remained in England. The editor, taking 
up arms for Smyth says, 

Whereupon Prof. Smyth, as he 
writes us in a private letter, on the 
subject, undertakes to show, by mag 
nifying some of his plates taken in 
1865, and which are only one inch 
square. 

So the minican also belongs to the Cen- 
tury Club, believe it or not. If you want 
to be modern, get a television although it 
seems that from certain allusions made in 
literature, the good citizens of ancient Pom- 
peii had something similar, attributed natu- 
rally enough to magic. But we have no 
proof of that, so be content with the purely 
modern televisor. 

These were not all the advantages of an- 
tique photography. As a matter of fact the 
oldsters did have one or two problems which 
were serious, among them the fact that cen- 
sorship was strict enough to make the pres- 
ent day limitations seem to be full freedom. 

I shall not take time to make a literal 
transcription, but simply skim the outlines 
of a con game or two which the photog- 
rapher was warned against. 

One of these was the spirit photographer. 
The enterprising spook photographer adver- 
tised that for a good, round sum, he would 
go into a trance with his camera and make 
portraits of the living in company with their 
dearly beloved departed. It is not said 
specifically whether the camera also went 
into the trance or not. 

At any rate, the sitting would be made 
in some appropriately lighted room which 
was then darkened to suit the spirit so that 
its features could b: impressed upon the 
same plate. Sure enough, the medium-pho- 
tographer would materialize the spook. Then 
he would develop his plate and there would 
be the spook! 

But this was not enough. Later the pho- 
tographer improved upon the medium and 
did away with the dark room. His spooks 
were too mtangible for anything but the 
“subtile eye” of the camera to see, so he 
took his pix in broad daylight, and it had 
to be plenty broad to affect those old plates, 
but none the less when developed there was 
the spook, right on time. 

Now the curious thing is that no. disin- 
terested person could ever be sure that the 
spook was man, woman, human, wax dummy 
or even the family pup, but the sitter in- 
variably recognized the features of the loved 
one, down to the last detail. Strangely 
enough the courts were incredibly lenient 
with these cruel swindlers for many years. 
Fortunately, such a thing today would have 
to be done surreptitiously if at all. I hope 
it isn’t done at all. It is most easy and 
many photographers can make _ beautiful 
spirit photographs, but perhaps it is just 
as well that the process has not been given 
publicity in recent decades. 

More to our liking is the sweet swindler 
who dug deeply into many photographic 
bank accounts a century ago. 


A demure and attractive young woman, 
fashionably dressed would call at the studio 
for a sitting. She would modestly confess 
that she wanted a pose which would best 
display her figure. 


(Now just how any 





figure could be displayed in the fashions of 
those days I cannot tell, but that was part 
of the game.) 

After this sitting the girl would stammer 
and blush and finally let it be known that 
she was a confidential sales lady for a new, 
patented “tight fitting corset.” She often 
called at homes where the women could not 
take her into a private room, so she wanted 
photographs showing the corset. The pho- 
tographer would rub his hands, smile fatu- 
ously and agree. The modest young lady 
would disrobe to the corset and the pho- 
tographer would proceed to make the pic- 
tures. 

Then came the punch. The young lady 
decides that her customers might think she 
had a naturally narrow waist, so she wants 
some pictures without the corset, to prove 
to her customers the binding effect of the 
garment. By this time the photographer has 
forgotten there is such a word as no, and 
the semi-nude is made. Naturally then there 
must be the full nude figure. And you may 
be sure that any truly Victorian photog- 
rapher “spoiled” an exposure or so, so that 
he would have a duplicate. 

A few days later, a gentleman would call 
upon the photographer, all smiles and friend- 
ship. He learned that a certain young girl 
had had some shocking photographs of her- 
self made for her lover. Her uncle and 
guardian had learned of it and was con- 
templating both physical assault and civil 
action. But a way might be found to settle 
it, and the anonymous friend would take 
care of details. And he did—while the 
photographer sadly watched profits go into 
the blackmail bag. 

Today, thank goodness, we can _ photo- 
graph ‘em with or without and no one even 
raises an eyebrow. Moreover we can publish 
the results in a dozen magazines for the 
edification of millions of readers. Yes, in- 
deed, we have made real progress, both in 
the realm of common sense and in scientific 
achievement—that the future promises more 
in abundance. 





SOUTH AFRICA! 


Imagine being able to focus your camera on_ the 
golden streets of Johannesburg or the rolling 
veldt! Maybe you'll never have the chance but 
you do have the chance (if you don’t delay too 
long) to get one of the few remaining copies 
of the unusual collector's item: South Afnmcan 
Photogems of 1951. Already nearly sold out, this 
rare Annual is distributed in the USA only by 
American Photography and there are no more 
when these are gone. You'll like it because 
* Only a few photographers in America 
own one; it was imported by American 
Photography under special arrangements. A 
real collector's book. 
* Its 49 meticulously-printed pictures on 
7x10 pages look as if they were printed 
by hand, with a fine old craftsman inspect- 
ing each impression. 
*% The 4-color cover print, an African 
mountain scene, is one you won't soon forget. 
*% You can make your devalued dollars 
do double duty: worth more, Photogems is 
yours for only $1.50 because of current 
foreign exchange rates. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Your name and address on a penny postcard, 
with the words “South Africa” will bring a copy 
to your door if you act quickly. Pay the mail- 
man $1.50 when it’s delivered, plus postage. 
Or save postage by sending money with order. 
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Nude Photography 
» +. can you tell good from bad? 


You now can learn the facts about nude photogra 
yhy with the popular new book Pictorial Figure 
Photogrente, recently published and already in its 
second printing of 5,000. This 84-page plastic-bound 
volume of 60 famous nudes, printed on heavy glossy 
paper, will save you the embarrassment of making mis 
taken judgments about pictures you see, because 
*% It is the only text in print today containing the 

acknowledged nude masterpieces of the entire 

last 50 years; 
* It is a collection of the best work of many pho- 
tographers — not just the ideas of one or a few; 
Its pages are packed full of solid facts telling 
you all about the “how” and “why” of eac 
picture, PLUS a clear outline of the changing 
fashions in nude photography during this last 
half-century. 
* The pictures are big, so you can study their tech- 
nique closely. Page size: 7x 10 inches. 


- 


Posing and lighting techniques that you'll learn 
about for photographing female figures are basic to 
your camera success whether your subject is a nude 
or the girl next door. And the frank yet dignified dis 
cussion of sex in photography makes this a book 
you'll always be proud to own. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Use This 30-Day Double Guarantee 


Pictorial Figure Photography has successfully served 
thousands and therefore can be sold on these terms 
Send no money with the convenient coupon 
below. When postman hands you your copy 
of Pictorial Figure Photography, deposit with 
him only $2 plus a few cents postage. If 
after 5 days’ reading, you are not convinced that it 
is just what you need and want, you may return it 
and your money will be refunded at once. 
or 30 days apply the principles you learn 
to every figure study you see or plan your 
. self. If you are not thoroughly convinced that 
reading Pictorial Figure Photography en 
ables you to tell the difference between “good” and 
“bad” nude photography, you may even then return 
the book for a full refund 
Clip and mail this coupon — without money — NOW! 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
Book Department: American Photography 
421 Fifth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn 
Send me a copy of the new illustrated book Pictorial 
Figure Photography which tells and demonstrates in 
complete detail the time-tested methods used by the 
best photographers of the last half-century in pro 
ducing the best nude photography. When postman 
delivers it, I will pay $2 plus a few cents postage 
It is distinctly understood that, if I care to, I may 
return the book within 5 days. It is also understood 
that, if putting to work the principles I learn from 
Pictorial Figure Photography does not definitely in 
crease my understanding of nude photography within 
30 days, I am to have the privilege of returning the 
book. In either case my $2 will be refunded at once 


Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
(0 I am enclosing $2 herewith, thus saving postage 
charges. Same refund privileges apply, of course. 
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Answering Your Questions On 


SLLIGM 


by Andrew F. Henninger 


Which is the correct name, speedlight or strob light? 


There are two schools of thought on this subject. 
Though belonging to the “speedlight” school, I am not 
rabid on the subject like many. When “strob” is men- 
tioned in conversation, I can usually recover after a few 
gulps and a forced smile. 

\ stroboscopic light is actually one that can be flashed 
rapidly at an adjustable rate to match that of a repetitive 
action, so that the moving object appears stationary when 
viewed by its light. Large numbers of stroboscopes are in 
industrial use and they, also, are called strob lights. 

In practice, of course, it really doesn’t matter which 
term is applied; both have wide usage. “Electronic flash” 
would perhaps be best of all except that it is a little un- 
handy to use. 


Is it my imagination or does speedlight actually pro- 
duce sharper, clearer pictures? 


In general one could say that speedlight—if properly 
used—definitely does produce sharper and clearer pic- 
tures. Small negatives with slight unsharpness due to 
camera or subject motion will tend to “fall apart” when 
enlarged beyond 8x10, and this fault is completely elimi- 
nated when speedlight is used to illuminate the subject. 
Lenses having excellent resolving power are frequently- 
and unjustly—blamed for this difficulty. 

It has been commented frequently that it is possible to 
take outstanding speedlight pictures with very poor 
quality lenses. A possible explanation would be that the 
particular lenses used were fairly well corrected for use 
with light of the higher color temperatures and poorly 
corrected for the more reddish light provided by flash- 
bulbs and incandescent lamps. 

The angle of lighting and time of development would 
also have a pronounced effect on the crispness and tonal 
range of a picture and should be considered when com- 
paring the advantages and disadvantages of the various 
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light sources. Speedlight is a comparatively new lighting 
medium which is coming into constantly wider use as 
more photographers learn to utilize fully the exclusive ad- 
vantages it provides. 


The circuit diagram of the speedlight I am planning 
to build calls for a 30 mf (microfarad) capjacitor. 
Can I use a larger size or two of the 30 mf. size to 
increase the power? . 


Yes, a larger or an extra capacitor may be added to 
practically any speedlight while it is still in the planning 
stage. Parallel connections should be used with two ca- 
pacitors, as was illustrated and described in the speed- 
light article in AMERICAN PHoToGRAPHY, March 1951. 


When wiring capacitors in parallel, “like terminals” 


should be connected to “like terminals.” With electro- 
lytic capacitors this means that the positive (+-) or red 
marked terminals should be connected together and the 
negative (—) terminals connected to each other. Oil 
capacitors do not usually have a “polarity” though some 
do have one terminal wired, or “grounded,” to the 
metal case. In this event the rule of connecting “like” 
terminals together should, of course, be followed. 

When the storage capacity of a speedlight unit is dou- 
bled, the energy input to the flashtube is also doubled 
and it will require twice as long to charge the capaci- 
tors. Do not hope for a doubled guide number, how- 
ever, as the increase will be about 50 per cent. 


Can modeling or focusing lights be added to my 
present speedlight equipment? 


Very easily if you really want them added. The idea 
is to use a small incandescent lamp with a small base so 
that the least possible amount of light from the flashtube 
will be lost. These lamps are available in the 25-watt 
size with double contact bayonet bases for 115-volt oper- 
ation. The lamp should be mounted close to the flash- 
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tube, either by making a hole in the reflector for mount- 
ing the socket, or by means of a “clipon” attachment to 
fasten the socket to the rim of the reflector with the 
lamp projecting inwardly. 

Lower voltage lamps of similar design are also avail- 
able. In some cases these can be operated from suitable 
low voltage secondaries of the power transformers used 
in ac units or from the small storage batteries used in 
portables. Care should be taken not to overload these 
power sources, 


1 am confused! Can you clarify this subject of flash 
duration? Some literature I have received states that 
the flash duration is twice as long when two lamps 
are used, while other literature says that when two 
lamps are used the duration is just half as long as 
with one lamp. Which is right? 


Both are probably right. The literature which states 
that the flash duration is twice as long with two lamps 
undoubtedly refers to self-ionizing flashtubes. They are 
usually connected in series, and because the resistance of 
the lamp circuit is doubled, the capacitor will require 
twice as long to discharge. Self-ionizing tubes may also 
be connected in parallel, but series connection is usually 
preferred because all the stored energy is then passed 
through both tubes at an appreciable increase in oper- 
ating efficiency. 

Grid-controlled tubes are connected in parallel and 


When Santa Claus Was Young 
Morton Harvey, ARPS 


(A Speedlight Portrait) 


about half the stored energy passes through each tube. 
Obviously, half as much time is required to discharge 
the capacitor, so in this case the flash duration is shorter 
with two lamps than with one. 


I notice that some speedlight circuit diagrams show 
one side of the storage capacitor grounded, or con- 
nected to the case, while others do not. Which is the 
best method? 

My belief is that maximum safety is achieved by not 
grounding either side of the storage capacitors to case 
or flashgun. It seems only logical to consider that 50 
per cent of the requirements for a “jolt” are complied 
with when this connection is made. When the flashunit 
case is grounded, it is usually customary also to ground 
the flashgun or reflector assembly, and this introduces 
the possibility of a serviceman accidentally reversing a 
connection and creating a difference in potential between 
these two pieces of equipment. 

Before using a home built unit or one that has just 
been serviced, you can quickly test it by clipping volt- 
meter leads to flashgun and case. The absence of a meter 
reading when the unit is charged and flashed shows that 
the equipment is safe. If you don’t have a voltmeter, a 
rough but reasonably reliable substitute test is to hold 
the flashgun against a metal portion of the case while 
charging and flashing. If there is some sparking at 
points of contact, don’t use the unit until the necessary 
circuit corrections are made. 





American Photography's 31ST ANNUAL COMPETITION is designed to 
encourage the best trends in contemporary photography, particularly 
among young workers growing into an artistic maturity. Previous 
Competitions have emphasized the pictorial. Such entries are still 
welcome, but we hope to attract, in addition, entries representing other 
points of view. 

Photography today is an expanding medium. American Photog- 
raphy desires to publish the best available examples of work in all 
categories, to encourage new trends and to preserve the best of the 
old. It is hoped that this Competition will bring many new workers 
to the attention of the editors so that more representative examples 
of their work may be published in subsequent issues. 
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3ist Annual Competition 








$1,475 in prizes 


132 prizes — 
Ist Prize $500 U.S. Savings Bond 


2nd Prize $100 U.S. Savings Bond 

Five 3rd Prizes $25 U.S. Savings Bond each 
25 merchandise awards worth $10 each 
100 merchandise awards worth $5 each 


Foreign winners will be given the dollar purchase 
price of the bonds. 








closing date May 31, 1951 


Read the rules carefully 
Wrap packages securely 
Address them properly 
Print your name and address LEGIBLY 
Include all available technical data 
Send return postage 
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RULES GOVERNING COMPETITION 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


1 Any number of monochrome prints may be entered. There are no re- 
©@ - strictions on size, except that prints from abroad should not be mounted 
and should not exceed 18 inches (44cm) on the longest dimension. 


2 All types of pictures are welcome in the Competition—pictorial and 
© documentary, straight and manipulated, purist or experimental. Series 
of related pictures may be entered as a unit and should be numbered 

in sequence. No color prints will be considered. 


3 Each print should have clearly printed on the reverse side the maker’s 
@ name and address and all available data on exposure, development 
and printing procedure. 


4 Wherever necessary, a model release should be available upon 
@ request. 
5 American Photography assumes no responsibility for loss or damage 
© to prints. However, all reasonable care will be taken while they are 
in Our possession. 


MAILING INSTRUCTIONS 


& Prints must be securely wrapped and have sufficient postage. Pack- 
© ages on which carriage charges are asked will not be accepted. 


7 Prints from abroad should be marked, “Exhibition Prints, No Com- 
@ mercial Value.” 
Address: 


31st Annual Competition 
American Photography 
421 Fifth Ave., So. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





R Return postage must be enclosed for return of prints 
© All non-prize-winners which are accompanied by return postage will 
be promptly returned after the judging. 


USE OF WINNING PRINTS 


r°] Prints chosen for awards will be retained and published in American 
@ Photography and/or the American Annual of Photography. Exclusive 
rights are NOT required, nor are any other commercial rights re- 
quested, except necessary use in publicity releases and advertise- 

ments announcing the results. 





10 If it seems advisable, the prize-winners will be exhibited in several 
© places in the United States. 


CLOSING DATE 


ll Prints must be received not later than May 31, 1951 to be eligible 
© Submission of an entry shall be sufficient indication that the contest- 
ant agrees to the rules as published here 











“THE NAME N.Y.I. IS MAGIC WHEN 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR A JOB”... 


Said Bill Woodring, in a letter to N.Y.I. 
“When I first started to work with my pres 
ent employers, they told me that my N.Y.I 
background ‘tipped the beam’ in my _ favor. 
I find my THOROUGH N.Y.I. LEARN-BY- 
DOING TRAINING was just as good as 
on-the-job training. oe 


THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR N.Y.L.’s 
41 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING EXPERIENCE 


4 photographer is only as good as the 
school which trained him for his professional 
career. And —only N.Y.I. can point to 4 
years ot experience in teaching ambitious 
men and women to be top-notch photogra 
phers 

N.Y.I. offers superb facilities, including a 
splendid Natural Color department and car 
loads of streamlined professional equipment 

in 20,000 square feet of working space. A 
large staff of expert instructors works by 
your side, offers you sound and practical ad- 
vice, and teaches you many helpful “tricks- 
of-the-trade.” There are no dreary classes 

and you're behind cameras from the first 
day on, creating your own work 


N.Y... HOME STUDY 
LEADS TO SUCCESS 


You can achieve photographic competency 
by studying at home. N.Y.I. offers the finest 
home study course in existence. Each N.Y.I. 
Home Study lesson is clearly printed, beau 
tifully illustrated, and substantially bound. 
Only N.Y.I. provides this up-to-the-minute 
photographic knowledge — so clearly presented 
by recognized authorities that you'll learn 
quickly and easily fou receive PERSON 
ALIZED helpful criticism. 


VETERANS! 
Resident Training Courses are available 
under G.I. Bill (Public Law 346 and 16) to 


those serious veterans interested in photogra 
phy as a career 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE 


of Pmtiprgedy 


10 WEST 33 STREET, NEW YORK 1 


LEADERSHIP SINCE 1910 








Send for FREE big book! 


New York Institute of Photography 
Dept. "78", 10 West 33 Street 

New York 1, N.Y. 

Please send me complete information re- 
garding Resident Training © Home 
Study Course 

NaME___ 


ADDRESS 





Film Strips Aid Teachers 
Of Classroom Science 


Elementary and high school science 
teachers will welcome two new film- 
strips by Popular Science Publishing 
Co., “The Classroom” and 
“Current Science Features.” 

“The Science Classroom” deals with 
the subject of designing, equipping, 
building and conducting a stimulat- 
ing elementary science classroom. 
Filmed in full color, the strip was en- 
acted and photographed in a typical 
elementary school and is designed for 
both teacher-training and_teacher-re- 
fresher programs. 

“Current Science Features” is a se- 
ries of four full-length, black-and- 
white filmstrips for junior and senior 
high school classes and clubs. 

For further information, write to 
Popular Science Publishing Co., Au- 
dio-Visual Division, 353 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N.Y., or your local 
audio-visual dealer. 


Science 


, 


PRE-SET DIAPHRAGM 


A pre-set diaphragm device which is de- 
signed to simplify and speed up focusing 
has been added to the new 1951 model of 
the Zeiss-Ikon Contax-S. 

After determining the lens aperture, the 
user lines up a red doi on a milled wheel 
of the lens mount with the correct dia- 
phragm setting. He then raises the camera 
to eye level opens the diaphragm wide and 
focuses through the Prisma-Scope finder. 

As soon as the image is in critical focus 
and without removing his eye from the find- 
er, he closes the diaphragm and it auto- 
matically stops at the predetermined initial 
setting. In this manner, the entire focusing 
and picture-taking operation is accomplished 
without lowering the camera for readjust- 
ment. The eye is always on the finder, the 
right hand on the shutter release. 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information. Ercona Camera 
Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Corp., 527 


MARKET TIPS 


market for 
light- 
portrait and the nude 
Color transparencies 


Good Photography is in the 
illustrated articles: 
ing, landscape, 
are especially welcome. 
for cover use and black and white 
salon prints are also desired. Rates are good 
“on acceptance.” 


photo techniques, 
genre, 


suitable 


Photography Handbook is looking for 
photo kinks, short-cuts, how-to-do-it, how-to- 
build-it and black and white salon pictures. 
Rates are good “on acceptance.” 


Send pictures and manuscripts for either 
Good Photography or Photography Hand- 
book to Robert Brightman, Editor, Photog- 
raphy Handbook, 6 4th St., New York 
18, N. Y. 


Package Store Management and Bar Man- 
agement, both published by Liquor Publica- 
tions, Inc., 381 Fourth Ave., New York, want 
photographic features of from five to eight 
photographs that tell a continuous story. 
Before submitting, outline picture story idea 
to Clark Gavin, editor. For both magazines 
the general aim is the same—to tell how a 
dealer successfully carried out a merchan- 
dising, sales, training, display or other busi- 
ness objective. Rates are $5 per picture. 


Wella 


CAMERAS 





are , 
pack 


Remember these 


fine Welta cameras? They’re 
back at last in new models that 
represent greater value than 
ever. Products of the famed 
Welta Camera Works in 
Germany, they carry a long- 
standing reputation for fine 
craftsmanship and great versa- 
tility. See them at your dealer 
now! 


mii WELT, 35 mm. 


Here's your old 
favorite! A precision 
constructed 
miniature that’s 
modestly 

priced. Built-in 
fiash synchro- 
nization. 
Parallax 
compensa- 

tor. Folds 

flat for 

easy 

carrying 
Finger-tip 

eae *- q-4 


“T” coated F/3.5 Carl $79 5 50 


Zeiss Tessar lens in a 
Compur Rapid — 
1 sec. to 1/500th 


WELTAX 


This versatile roll- 
film camera takes 
122%4x2% 

or 16 1¥4x 2% 
pictures on a 120 
roll. Finger-tip 
shutter release, 
optical view- 
finder with 
Parallax com- 
i 


‘coated 

Meriter F/3.5 

lens in 8 i 

Desesen shutter, 

1 sec. to 1/300th........ $59.50 
With “T”’ coated F/3 5 
Carl Zeiss Tessar in 
Compur Rapid shutter, 
1 sec. to 1/400th 


$99.50 


Prices include federal tax 
and ore fair troded. 





For further information and 
name of nearest dealer, 
write Dept. |’. 


ERCONA CAMERA CORP. 
527 Fifth Ave. * N. Y. 17,N. Y. 





for Photography (uu) 


N THE LAST TWO EDITORIALS we suggested that 
I this was a period which called for a re-evalua- 
tion of standards of criticism for photography, and 
that a large part of this re-evaluation might be 
found in the examination of our vocabulary. 

The ‘ideal vocabulary would be one in which we 
might discuss—intelligibly and with some hope of 
partial agreement—individual pictures and trends 
in photography from the dual standpoint of their 
individual excellence as technique and their social 
effect as communication. 

Pictures which come to the attention of the critic 
are those in which this latter aspect is important. 
Franklin I. Jordan pointed out in his column sev- 
eral months back that there was a great deal of 
personal pleasure in pictures of children or of a 
companion posed in front of the Washington Monu- 
ment. No critic may find any well-based quarrel 
against pictures like these. It is a marvelous thing 
that the invention of photography has made pos- 
sible such graphic souvenirs of one’s activities. 

But the critic is not called on to discuss this sort 
of print. His task is to discuss prints which have 
been made for exhibit to an audience—in other 
words, to communicate something their maker feels 
or believes. This may be anything in the whole 
range from the observation, “these kittens are 
cute,” to the judgement, “these persons live in 
misery.” 

The really valid criticism of much pictorialism 
today is the growing feeling that what is being com- 
municated is, after all, rather trite. The remedy 
does not lie in the direction of making us all “docu- 
mentary” photographers, but rather in clarifying 
our critical discussion so we can discuss a print as 
something functioning in society and make our- 
selves clearly understood. The observation in pic- 
torial form that “these kittens are cute” is a legiti- 
mate one so long as it is placed in its proper frame 
of reference. 

Criticism may be either descriptive or normative: 
that is, it can either make as objective a report as 
the individual critic is capable of, or it may make 
value judgements according to the standards of the 
individual critic. The latter form, generally con- 
ceded to be the more exacting and profitable, must 
include a social evaluation. This puts a great bur- 
den upon the person setting himself up in business 
as a critic since there is a great difference between 
having exacting standards and being narrowly prej- 


aa 


udiced. (Someone has observed that the ideal critic 
is one who is easily pleased but rarely satisfied.) 

This aspect of discussion of pictures is becoming 
especially emphasized today because of the impact 
of photo-journalism in the field of mass-communi- 
cations. Within a little more than a generation the 
western world has come under the influence of 
movies, radio, television—and the illustrated dailies 
and weeklies have achieved a dominant role in com- 
munication. The photographer is now as important 
as the writer. Much entertainment and information 
is presented in visual as well as verbal forms—and 
even the amateur photographer, unless he cherishes 
his prints in the seclusion of his darkroom, is talk- 
ing to someone. 

In general terms (and most generalities are far 
from “true”) the weakness of the pictorialists is 
their refraining from communicating anything of 
real importance; just as the weakness of many in 
the documentary schools is their refraining from 
communicating anything except a very narrowly 
sectarian (one might almost say political) opinion. 
One of the great strengths of the work of Walter 
Rosenblum, whom we feature in this issue, is the 
human warmth that shines through his “documen- 
tary” approach. 

In a similar way, one might criticize the produc- 
tion of the dominant “school” on the west coast, 
but point to the civic consciousness of men like 
Ansel Adams who utilize the technique not only for 
an esthetically satisfying result, but for one which, 
in addition, serves a social purpose. 

The example of the commercial and advertising 
photographers is more obvious. Their techniques 
are advanced, many ef their prints a pleasure to ex- 
amine. Yet, often, what they communicate is mere- 
tricious and trivial. 

As we have said in the previous editorials these 
questions raised here cannot be settled here. We in- 
vite further discussion from our readers toward 
examining our standards of judgement. Our work 
will be healthier when more of us can have a com- 
mon understanding and a common vocabulary of 
discussion. 
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Leica Ic as shown now only 
(Fed. Tax Incl.) $140 


Leica makes better 
pictures easier. 


See your franchised 
Leica dealer. 


LEICA CAMERAS 
272 


AND ACCESSORIES °* 


Through recent price reductions, the new and 
far-reaching opportunities a Leica camera offers 
are easier than ever to enjoy. For example, the 
Leica Ie shown above now costs just $140, in- 
cluding Elmar 50 mm. lens, 50 mm. Brilliant 
Viewfinder and Eveready carrying case. 

With the Ic, as with any other Leica model, 
you can add new sharpness, clarity and depth 
of field to your snapshots... get truer color 
even at fast shutter speeds . . . “stop” dramatic 
action with greater ease. 

Your Leica is easy to take anywhere. Its 
streamlined simplicity makes winding, sighting, 


HAVANA HAVEN — 

by Steven Michael 

Rockville Centre, N. Y. 

Leica photograph taken with Elmar 
50mm. lens at f/11; 1/60 second. 


Lovely outlook with « Leice’ 


shooting almost automatic. It needs loading 
much less frequently ...makes pictures less 
expensive, too. 

But above all, from the long-range point 
of view, your Leica is a camera that you won't 
outgrow. For the ever-increasing family of 
over 200 important Leica accessories allows 
maximum development of your talent and 
techniques. 

Before you buy any camera see the Leica Ic, 
the new Leica ITIf with built-in flash synchroni- 
zation, aud other Leica models at your fran- 
chised dealer’s. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Exclusive Trademark of E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


LEITZ MICROSCOPES 


BINOCULARS * SCIENTIFIC 














INSTRUMENTS 


WALTER 
ROSENBLUM 


. A GENUINE CONTRIBUTION 








TO PHOTOGRAPHY" (raut strann) 


Leonard Rosenberg 


BY JEROME LIEBLING 


Walter Rosenblum, whose name is 
added to our masthead this month as a 
contributing editor, made his first ap- 
pearance on our pages in the March 
issue with his review of the symposium 
at the Museum of Modern Art. He is 
well-known in the East for his out- 
standing work, for his teaching and 


for his activities in promoting pho- 
tography. 

To introduce him to the rest of our 
readers across the country, Jerome 
Liebling, instructor in photography in 
the Department of Art, University of 
Minnesota, and a former student of 
Rosenblum, has given us this article. 
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SERIES 


1946 < 


\X ] ALTER ROSENBLUM’S early 

formative experiences began 
during the 30’s in the Photo League 
in New York and as assistant to Eliot 
Elisofon. In the League he became 
aware of the revitalized documentary 
tradition of the time which was evi- 
dent in the photographs being turned 
out under the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. Lewis Hine was still alive and 
his own work added scope to this tra- 
dition, became an active personal force 
in Rosenblum’s career. 

From the other experience as as- 
sistant to a well-known photographer, 
he derived his own superior use of 
flash-photography, which added excel- 
lence to the series of photographs he 
made later in Europe. 

The culmination of his early work 
was his series done as part of the “Pitt 
Street Document” at the Photo League. 
In this he was dealing with his home, 
“expressing the warmth and richness 
of the East Side, where he was born,” 
as Nancy Newhall characterized it in 
her brochure on the Photo League. 

He used the camera directly, pre- 
cisely; forcefully presenting the op- 
pressive poverty which surrounds the 
people, saturates almost every seg- 
ment of existence. It is a poverty, how- 
ever, unable to destroy a wealth of 
spirit. The people of Pitt Street emerge 
in Rosenblum’s powerful _ pictures. 
They have strength, humility and 
love. They are neither neurotic nor 
pathetic. They continually struggle to 

















live on a higher level. Rosenblum saw 
this and photographed it. 

In this, as in all his work, there is 
an optimism. Nothing is ever beyond 
hope. In the work which followed in 
Europe, Texas and Gaspé, this opti- 
mism prevails. Perhaps this is because 
the photographer has a_ philosophy 
and understanding as well as a cam- 
era. With these he is able to make the 
camera an instrument of perception, 
able to penetrate swiftly and incisively 
into the heart of the situation. 


Just before the war he worked as 
a freelance, and his prints were used 
in magazines, including Mademoiselle 
and Survey Graphic, before he entered 
the army. Then, he served as a front- 
line cameraman from the invasion of 
Normandy through to the conquest of 
Germany and Austria. With a movie 
camera he filmed the horrors of Da- 
chau concentration camp, and some of 
this footage was later used in Henri 
Cartier-Bresson’s Return to Life. 

Rosenblum emerged from the war 
probably the most-decorated photog- 
rapher. He earned the Silver Star, the 
Bronze Star, Presidential Unit Citation, 
Purple Heart, Arrowhead award, four 
Battle Stars and the overseas campaign 
ribbon. Immediately following his dis- 
charge, he became president of the 
Photo League (1941-1948) and is now 
its vice-president. 

When the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee sought a photographer to cover 
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WORLD WAR 


SERIES 


1948 


1943 


its extensive relief work in Europe fol- 


lowing the war, they chose Rosenblum, 
who had earlier done very successful 
similar work for the Jewish Federa- 
tion of Philanthropies. So, soon after 
his return from Europe and discharge 
from the Army, he returned as a civi- 
lian to photograph the Spanish refu- 
gees in the south of France who were 
being aided by the Unitarians. 

Often, photographers make nothing 
of such assignments except a number of 
“grab shots,” sometimes hundreds 
of them, to make quantity substitute 
for quality. They complain of a short- 
age of time and material and the lack 
of an assistant. Rosenblum had neither 
time nor assistant. He would shoot 
rapidly, then develop in some crudely- 
prepared darkroom to check his re- 
sults. But he did have purpose, in- 
sight and talent. 

These are revealed in the pictures 
he brought back showing these French 
and Spanish refugees, torn by the up- 
heavals of war, trying to exist in shat- 
tered homes and primitive camps. They 
are struggling under extreme adversi- 
ty, never finding victory, yet never 
willing to retreat. Rosenblum’s photo- 
graphs captured this fine courage. He 
hid none of the squalor. His camera 
saw, in the camp compounds, children 
whose faces reflect privation and ex- 
perience beyond their years. He saw 
families gathered over a frugal meal, 
the father missing, a victim of fascism. 

The knowledge that the war was over 
and the brilliant expectation of what 
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man may do in a new world of peace 
was a thing to live for. 


On his return to America, Rosen- 
blum became instructor of photogra- 
phy in the Art Department of Brook- 
lyn College, a post he still retains. By 
accepting a position as a teacher, he 
was able to turn away from the highly 
competitive world of free-lance and 
magazine photography and have time 
both to make his own photographs 
and to introduce young workers to his 
own feeling about photography. In his 
classes he gets to know his students 
personally, tries to discover some facet 
of personal interest and then encour- 
ages them to develop within that area, 
demonstrating that photographs are 
made through broad understanding of 
the world, not just of darkroom pro- 
cedure. 

In 1947, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee again called on him, this time 
to photograph their camps for migrant 
workers in Texas. These migrants, fre- 
quently mentioned yet virtually un- 
known, are Mexicans and “poor 
whites” earning a precarious living 
following the crops. There are whole 
families who work all day in the fields 
and sleep in shacks or tent villages. 

Rosenblum attempted to do more 
than make a record of what he found. 
Paul Strand, with whom Walter Ro- 
senblum renewed his friendship upon 
returning to New York from Europe, 
has said that documentary photo- 


graphers have “a tendency to rely upon 
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subject matter, while ignoring the 
basic esthetic problems.” In this series 
of pictures, Rosenblum fused the 
strong emotional impact of his subject 
with all the subtlety, unity and visual 
force that can be expressed in a photo- 
graph. The photographer must strive 
for such completeness if he expects to 
be accorded the respect given to work- 
ers in other mediums. 

In this series (see page 281) we 
have such pictures as the pale, soft 
body of the migrant worker’s child 
against the shiny black metal of the 
car; the Mexican family preparing for 
supper on a tent floor, the confusing 
clutter of the tent completely inte- 
grated, the strong accent of flash on 
the faces. In both cases we have an 
example of technical manipulation de- 
termined by the subject matter and 
completely fused with it. 


In later series, those in Vermont 
and on 105th Street in 1948 and the 
Knickerbocker Village and Gaspé pho- 
tographs in 1949, Rosenblum used 
only the barest essentials, the camera 
and natural light. Too often we look 
for clues to the making of photographs 
by asking for a set of mechanical prin- 
ciples. Rosenblum now works both in- 
doors and out with flash or natural 
light, using a Rolleiflex and a 4x5 Lin- 
hof. But his photographs are not made 
by instruments. They are made by a 
man capable of understanding and 
compassion for his fellows. His photo- 
graphs would show this even if they 
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were made with Lewis Hine’s camera 
and flash powder. 

In the Vermont photographs we can 
read his impression of the natural set- 
ting which gives more room for 
growth than does the city, yet we can 
see the evidence of the spiritual and 
physical decline of New England. 

In the photographs of Knickerbock- 
er Village and on 105th Street we can 
see his fascination with the complexi- 
ty and diversity of the areas. For the 
latter series he remained on one block, 
becoming fully acquainted with the 
people and the qualities of the street, 
finally selecting only what he felt to 
be most significant and relevant to the 
intrinsic feeling of the area. 

It was a project which occupied a 
summer and was not done in the role 
of an isolated observer. He would re- 
turn with prints to ask those who lived 
there to examine his results and dis- 
cuss his attempt to portray their block. 
This is an experience directly rooted 
in reality and provides both photogra- 
pher and audience with the possibility 
of further education. 

The work in Knickerbocker Village 
in downtown New York City was 
handled in much the same way, al- 
though the area is more extensive. In 
this section the contrast between old 
and new is in sharp focus. Various 
stages of compression, decay, expan- 
sion, growth and change are every- 
where evident. The people themselves 
are of many national backgrounds and 
speak many languages. There are per- 
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rennial street games, leisure on the flat 
roofs, pigeon fanciers, ball games un- 
der the Manhattan Bridge. 

Rosenblum spent much time during 
three months on these pictures, rather 
than the weekend which some might 
take, in the hope of producing a mean- 
ingful body of work. Even at that, he 
feels he has only begun a proper study. 

The pictures on this page are from 
Gaspé, the Canadian peninsula jutting 
into the North Atlantic. This was a 
change of pace. Pitt Street, Knicker- 
bocker Village, even Texas migrants 
are caught up into the tangle of com- 
mercial society. Although the Gaspé 
people are as directly involved with the 
problems of daily life as are city peo- 
ple, the organization of their lives and 
surroundings is simpler, more clearly 
seen. People, houses, town, land and 
sea are related to fishing, indeed exist 
primarily for it. The problems in daily 
life are the construction of a boat, the 
strength of a net, the weather, the sale- 
ability of the catch. 

These are people formed by and act- 
ing on their land, their sea, their toil. 
Rosenblum’s prints evoke this and. the 
quality of Gaspé, its cold sky, a liquid 
black pool, warm sun on a playing 
child, a workhorse motionless in the 
sunlight. 


In his own work in all these series 
of pictures and in his teaching, Walter 
Rosenblum sets an outstanding exam- 
ple. Though there is vast photographic 
activity today, there is a great confu- 
sion about photographic values. Many 
workers misunderstand and misuse the 
medium. They adopt any new style 
they find. They shift from the Rollei- 
flex to the Leica and then on to some 
other camera—all of them good. But 
in looking for a formula they wallow 
in mediocrity. They have learned a 
trade—and learned it badly. It be- 
comes a fight to stay ahead by the use 
of more vulgarity, sensationalism and 








bad taste than that employed by com- 
petitors. Their least concern is the un- 
derstanding necessary for the making 
of good photographs. 





For Walter Rosenblum, photogra- 
phy is a creative medium capable of 
great truth. Paul Strand has said of 
him: 


In his development and direc- 
tion as a photographer can be 
seen an artist who is consciously 
striving for the kind of integra- 
tion of subject and esthetic form 
which the documentary movement 
has for so long ignored. Rosen- 
blum brings a warm human sym- 
pathy and understanding to his 
subjects whether they be people 
of his city, New York, his fellow 
G.l2s with whom he fought as a 
photographer, or the Spanish ref- 
ugees in the camps of France. But 
in all these prints is also to be 
found the attempt to make essen- 
tial statements through a truly 
sensitive use of the camera and its 
materials. Rosenblum loves pho- <> MIGRANT WORKERS, TEXAS 1946 <> 
tography, the medium itself. The 
warmth and richness of his prints 
carry out in their tonalities, in 
their unity of forms and textures, 
the respect and love which he 
feels for his subjects. Thus 
through a true unity of form and 
content these images begin to take 
on a kind of dimension and 
heightened feeling which the art- 
ist in every medium adds to the 
subject matter, giving it the deep- 
er significance we call art. 





This is the road along which 
this outstanding young photogra- 
pher has steadily and steadfastly 
moved. Still a young man, Walter 
Rosenblum’s work gives us the 
right to expect even greater ma- 
turity and richness of expression 
in the future. He has already 
made a genuine contribution to 
creative American photography. 








L. Whitney and Barbara Standish 


| planers PRESENTATION is a substantial part of pho- 
tographic salesmanship. Toning, mounting, spotting 
and waxing the finished print are all a part of presenta- 
tion. In previous columns we have explained spotting and 
waxing the print; in this column and succeeding ones, we 
shall describe a few of the general problems of mounting 
and give specific directions on cutting mats for prints. 

There are many methods of mounting prints, but the 
most popular and altogether the most satisfactory is dry 
mounting. Dry mounting may be done by a press specifi- 
cally designed for this purpose, or satisfactory results 
may be obtained with a household electric iron. Our 
method of dry mounting with both a press and an electric 
iron will be described in later columns. 

Prints that are to be sent to exhibitions or salons are 
usually mounted on 16x20-inch boards. A white or very 
light ivory surface generally is preferred. The mount 
board should be heavy enough so that it will not bend 
under the mounted print; moreover, the surface of the 
board should be reasonably non-absorbent so that it will 
resist, as much as possible, dirt and finger marks. Con- 
sidering the amount of work that goes into an exhibition 
print, the best quality mounting board that can be pur- 
chased is the least expensive in the long run. 

One of the most important aspects of mounting is the 
proper position of the print on the mount. Generally, a 
print appears to be ideally placed if the mount-board 
areas on either side of the print are equal, if the area 
above the print is equal to, or slightly less than that at 
the sides, and if the area below the print is at least 14 
inch greater than the areas at the sides. This is usually 
possible only with normally proportioned prints. The 
long, narrow panel-type of print on a standard sized 
mount will require a modification of the side, top and 
bottom areas suggested above. In any event, tricky and 
unusual print placements should be avoided, since the 
essence of good presentation is to center the attention on 
the print and not on the novelty of the mounting 
technique. 

Generally speaking, nothing should appear on the 
mount other than the print, the title and the maker’s 
name. Pencil or ink lines drawn on the mat board are 
almost always in poor taste and add little or nothing to 
the presentation. A step-off mount (consisting of a narrow 
border of neutral toned paper around the print) is some- 
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times effective, particularly for a high or low-keyed print 
with a short range of mezzotint values. However, the step- 
off should be kept as unobtrusive and as simple as pos- 
sible and should not be more than *4¢ inch wide at the 
top and the sides of the print. Either light gray or beige, 
depending on the tone of the print, is usually acceptable. 
Bright colored step-offs too often attract undue attention 
and thereby weaken the impact of the print. 

The title of the picture should be written neatly, just 
below the lower left corner of the picture; the maker’s 
signature should be below the lower right hand corner. 
While titles and signatures should be legible, they are in 
better taste if they are in the maker’s handwriting, not 
in lettering. In any event, both the title and the signature 
should be neat and inconspicuous. 

The aim of mounting as suggested above is to empha- 
size and dramatize the good qualities of the print itself. 
Good taste in mounting can be summed up to one word— 
simplicity. In judging salons we have seen many strange 
and wonderful attempts to catch the judges’ attention by 
unusual placement of the picture on the mount, by wide 
and highly colored step-offs and other devices. Such at- 
tempts always get what they deserve: a loud laugh from 
the jury. 

All steps in the mounting or matting process must be 
done precisely and with careful attention to detail. Crafts- 
manship in this stage of picture-making is just as im- 
portant as in the original exposure and developing. Too 
many prints are ruined in this final process because the 
individual is not sold on the importance of giving his 
picture the compliment of tasteful mounting. 

After the mounted print has been sent to a few exhibi- 
tions, or if it is to be framed, it will improve the appear- 
ance a great deal if a cut-out mat is placed over the 
mount. A mat' on a print not only will freshen its appear- 
ance tremendously, but it will also give the effect of 
recessing the print a little, an effect which usually en- 
hances its appeal. 

For mat board, we use a three-ply all rag stock with a 
fairly hard surface, which is very light, ivory-white in 
color. On the opposite page are shown the various steps 
in marking the mat, cutting it and attaching it to the 
mount board. If the mat itself becomes soiled after a 
period of time, it may very easily be removed and a 
freshly cut mat substituted. 





Place the overlay mat reverse side up over a piece of heavy 
cardboard so that the knife wiil not penetrate to the table. 
Use a steel straightedge and apply considerable pressure on 
the knife. Hold your wrist stiff so that the cut will be even. 


If the overlay mat is to show a small border at the edge of 

the print, use a ruler to draw light lines at the corners of 

the mounted print to mark the inside boundary of the over- 

lay. Omit this step if the overlay mat is to cover the edge 
of the print. 





up and run the fingernail of the thumb along the cut edge 
to smooth down any roughness. Usually you can repair any 
unevenness with fine sandpaper. 


Sf ft Remove the cut-out section. Turn the overlay mat right side 
b , Site 


Place the overlay mat reverse side up, directly against the 

top of the print so that the vertical edges line up with he 

underneath mount. Mark the overlay mat to correspond with 

the marks on the mount. Repeat for the bottom and both 
sides. 





Placing both the mounted print and the back of the cut-out 

mount side by side, spot a small amount of rubber cement 

in adjacent locations. Rub lightly with the finger to spread 
it out evenly. Then allow it to dry for a few minutes. 


¢ Using a T-square or a straightedge, connect the marks on the 
edge of the overlay mat with pencil lines. Make all marks 
on the reverse side of the overlay. 





After the rubber cement has become partly dry, place the 

cut-out mat over the mounted print so that it lines up with 

the pencil marks. Rub the surface of the mat lightly with a 
clean cloth and apply pressure for an hour or longer. 


Sharpen the cutting knife to a fine edge, using a carborundum 

stone. The knife should have a good-sized handle with a 

rather short, stiff blade. The one shown in the illustration is 
a_shoemaker’s knife. 
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Architectural Study 
Emiel Becsky 







An unusual study of sunlight through the beams of a building under construction. Its inter- 
est is increased by the repetition of the design, sometimes positive, sometimes negative. An 
interesting example of what can be seen when the photographer is alert to surroundings. 
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, stiff blade. The one shown in the illustration is 


a_shoem ’s knife. 






Se oe 


The Boy 
Sandi Nero 


One of a series made for Hamilton Settlement House in New York City, this interesting 

study was shot by natural light, using a Rolleiflex on tripod and Super-XX film. Sandi Nero 

is a young photographer, originally from Buffalo, N.Y., and more of his work will be 
featured in a future issue of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
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KOREA: | 
cd { 


an exhibit at the 





February 14 


These four prints are from an exhi- 
bition arranged by Edward Steichen 
and featuring the most significant 
photography to emerge from the Ko- 
rean war. Represented in the show are 
many news photographers from the 
various news services and from Life 
magazine. Many of the pictures are 


Ed Hoffman 


Acme Newspictures 


Fred Walters 


INP 








the impact 


of war 


Museum of Modern Art 


April 22 





shots taken under extremely difficult 
combat conditions, yet a large propor- 
tion are well-composed, well-seen mo- 
ments, shot almost instinctively by ex- 
perienced cameramen. As in the last 
war, a significant document is being 
made in Korea through the combined 
efforts of the men reporting it. 








Carl Mydans 
LIFE 


U. S. Navy 
( official) 








Jack Stirling 





Jack Stirling 


The use of light to produce two different effects is illustrated in these figure studies by 
Jack Stirling. In the first, front lighting is used, revealing the figure in sharp detail. Ob- 
viously only a near-perfect model is suitable for this kind of photography. Perfection of 
pose, as well as bodily perfection, raises the esthetic level of the picture. In the second 
picture, back lighting is used, destroying most of the detail and producing a silhouette 
effect. The long graceful outlines of the model lend themselves well to this kind of pho- 
tographic treatment. In all figure photography, skillful use of light is necessary to avoid 
the appearance of nakedness which results in an unpleasing picture 





YOUR CONCEPTS | 


HOW TO JUDGE YOUR OWS PROTO GRAT HS 


The departure from real- 
ity here is a tonal one, 
created by the use of in- 
frared film. The tones are 
choked and give a poster- 
ish effect, the brilliant day . 
becoming semi-lunar. The 
cross-balance in the lower 
quarter of the print res 
cues it from a_ purely 
formal composition. The 
feeling is nostalgic, yet 
dramatic, and this feeling 
gives it a “painterly” qual 
ity 1940 





“You use a camera as if it were a 
paint brush,” | said, handing prints back 
to a young man. 

“Do 1?” 

“Yes, your concept of photography is 
obviously to use the camera as if it were 
a pencil, or a brush, or some kind of 
hand-art tool. And it shows.” 

“Is that bad?” 

“Not necessarily. If | make an ob- 
servation on a certain manner of cam- 
era handling, | am not, therefore, com- 
menting on whether you do it well or 
poorly. Someone else might use the 
camera according to a different concept 
that would also shiow.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Let’s back up and first state what a 
concept is. Then we can get at what | 
mean more easily. A concept is a kind 
of central philosophy a mani uses in his 


creative work. He reaches such a work- 
ing method after some years in close 
contact with his medium, during which 
time he learns to influence the medium 
while in turn it conditions him. Between 
the two, then, the concept is developed 
The concept reflects his personality, his 
training, his experience—experience in- 
cluding how the camera has channeled 
his seeing.” 

“Yes, go on.” 
“In photography, if we define 
broadly enough, we can cover the 
whole field with two concepts. One is 
the same | have noticed in your work, 
the camera used as if it were a brush 
or a pencil. The other is the use of the 
camera as if 
vision. 

“There are many other concepts, all 
of them exciting and powerful working 


it were an extension of 


methods to those who have developed 
them. For instance, the camera as a re- 
cording device which the scientist uses; 
as a reporting instrument such as the 
newsmen use; as an isolation of experi 
ence; as a participation in experience; 
as an imitation of painting such as we 
find in the expressive use of the medi- 
um. Some of the concepts are quite 
general, others quite personal. Most of 
them overlap to some degree. However, 
we shall confine ourselves to the two 
most general of all, camera-as-brush 
and camera-as-extension-of-vision, and 
also confine the discussion to expressive 
photography.” 

“Are these new concepts?” the young 
man asked. 

No, they have persisted side by side 
since photography started and exist to- 
day as well. The camera-as-brush con- 
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pt is held by the pictorialists, those 
processes, 


have looked at paintings so long they 


who use hand those who 


see nature as an imitation of art and 
so impose the same kind of seeing on 
the camera. It also includes the modern 
experimentalists’ who, 


using _ strictly 


photographic controls such as solariza- 
tion, reticulation and montage, still ori 
ent their seeing toward painting rather 
than toward photography. 

“The camera-as-extension-of-vision 
belongs to the purists, the 
‘straight’ photographers, the documen- 
tarians and those who look at nature 


concept 


with little or no knowledge of painting 
nd who remember only how a lens 

Fine,” the young man said, “but 
how can you tell what a man’s concepts 
are by looking at his prints?” 

‘By comparing things that can be 
seen in the prints with established cri 
teria of some kind.” 


The following is a working set\ of 
points and definitions for such a com- 
parison. First of all five features are 
set up: (1) treatment of surface, (2) 
handwork, (3) composition, (4) reali- 
ty, (5) creative continuity. Then, by 
analyzing how artists have responded 


to these points in the past century of 
camera work, two attitudes can be de- 
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fined. The attitudes become the con- 
cepts. Briefly they are contrasted as 
follows. The camera-as-brush attitude 
is stated first and contrasted with the 
extension-of-vision attitude second. 

(1) Surface of paper made evident 
and imposed on surface of objects pho- 
tographed, as contrasted with print 
surface left as transparent as 
glass. (2) Handwork considered neces- 


clear 


sary to creativeness, as contrasted with 
the idea that eye, camera and brain are 
sufficient to creativeness. (3) Composi- 
tion imposed by photographer on sub- 


The painterly feeling here 
comes from the diffusion 
in printing, the use of 
matte paper to reduce the 
depth of the print. The 
model, a young actress, is 
posed and dramatically 
lighted, the hands in 
graceful imitation of the 
old masters. The eye falls 
on the intersection of thirds 
which become the points 
of interest according to 
academic theory. The face 
is held from dominance by 
the tone of the white flow- 
er, the secondary interest 
of the picture, the hands 
and flowers forming a 
fragile and vital ring 
about the figure. The 
two ideas, girl and encir- 
clement, lean strongly to 
the sentimental. (1940). 


ject matter, as contrasted with letting 
subject matter generate unique compo- 
sition by its own vitality. (4) Reality 
and the literal thought of as crippling 
limitations which must be altered, as 
contrasted with their being considered 
facts which can be penetrated. (5) The 
creative continuity terminated by 
printing, as contrasted with its being 
terminated by exposure. 

Now, by looking at prints, you can 
see how each point is treated and, 
from the description of the two atti- 
tudes above, determine which concept 





Clues to the camera-as-extension-of- 
vision concept: 
1. Surface of print considered as 
clear glass. 
2. Omission of handwork, optical 
and chemical alterations. 





3. Composition determined by na- 
ture of subject. 


. Reality accepted as the whole 
working field and penetrated. 

. Creative activity terminated by 
exposure. 


The method of comparison sketched above is based on five points with two 
definitions each. One could make a table thus: 


Clues to the camera-as-brush con- 
cept: 
1. Surface of print included. 


2. Handwork on negative and/or 
print; optical and chemical al- 
terations of negative and/or 
print. 

3. Rules of composition deduced 
from academic painting im- 
posed on photograph. 

. Reality altered considerably by 
nearly any means. 

5. Creativeness continuing 
through printing. 

























































a man is showing in his work. 

A pair of warnings need to be in- 
serted. First, the five points are not 
equally provable from concrete evi- 
dence in prints. The surface feature is 
provable easily; the surface is either 
completely transparent or something 
else. Handwork is present or absent. 
Composition is clearly derived from 
academic rules or it is free. The treat- 
ment of reality has to be based partly 
on the spectator’s knowledge of the 
visual world, and creative continuity, 
while obvious to the photographer him- 
self, is difficult for the spectator to dis- 
cern. 

Second, it is not necessary for a 
print to display consistent direction in 
all five points in order to be a clear-cut 
example of one concept or the other. 
Nor will a three out of five percentage 
always determine which concept. Judg- 
ment is necessary, and the weight and 
importance of each point of the five 
is needed in the calculations. From the 
period of contemplation required to 
catalog the man’s direction by the spec- 
tator, it is reasonable to expect that 
something of the spirit of the whole 
will guide his final placement. 

With these warnings in mind we 
need to produce a phrase which will 
serve to sum up each concept. “Things 
as they become” sums up the camera- 
as-brush concept. “Love of things as 
they are” is a tight symbol of the ex- 
tension-of-vision concept. It can be 
seen from these phrases that the point 
of comparison—reality and the literal 
—carries the most weight. (We should 


Positive and negative 
print. The straight ap- 
proach of the one is a 
“found composition,” the 
surface of the print is 
eliminated, reality is ac- 
cepted and there is no 
handwork. In the negative 
reality is altered (and the 
print is usually viewed by 
turning it 90 degrees.) This 
is an example of dark- 
room manipulation, the 
negative taken as a new 
starting-point for further 
explorations, the creative 
continuity split between 
the camera and the dark- 
room. Since handwork is 
missing, this illustrates a 
“modern” phase of the 
painterly approach. (1947). 





note here that “reality” is considered 
throughout the article to be the tactile- 
visual perception of objects which to 
human beings is generally considered 
the most “real.”) 

Let us explain more fully what is 
meant by the five points and by the 
two attitudes which we claim are two 
concepts. 


1. ATTITUDE TOWARD SURFACE. 


The surface of the canvas is the com- 
positional work bench of the painter. 
And while he paints so as to suggest 
depth, he does not quite remove the 
sensation of the two dimensional plane 
just under his brush. He can, of course, 
deny this surface successfully, turn it 
into a kind of window, but it is a de- 
liberate effort. In photography the re- 
verse is true, it takes deliberate inten- 
tion to include the sensation of the 
emulsion plane. Thus when a photo- 
graph exhibits its own surface, it tends 
to show that the maker has an attitude 
favorable to painting. Matte papers, 
textures built into the emulsion, texture 
screens, fogged prints are all used to 
make the spectator as aware of the 
surface of the print as he is aware of 
the surfaces of the objects photo- 
graphed. 

By contrast, prints in which the sur- 
face goes unnoticed tend to character- 
ize the extension-of-vision concept. 
Nothing is to interfere with the vision 
of the spectator. This usually means 
glossy papers and negative and print 
processing of the cleanest possible sort, 
so that the substance of all things pho- 











tographed is “touchable” and space 
around is three-dimensional. The sur- 
face of the object is considered far 
more important than the surface of the 
print. Veiling of any kind, paper sur- 
face, flare or fog is felt as an intrusion. 
Even photographs of mists and fogs 
must give the feeling to the spectator 
of only standing in an open doorway 
waiting to walk freely into the envelop- 
ment of the fog. 


2. ATTITUDE TOWARD THE HAND. 


Surveying the centuries of hand art, 
one understands why creativeness and 
the hand seem inseparable. However, 
does literature need more of the hand 
than dexterity on a typewriter? Does 
the caligraphy of music composers af- 
fect the sound? Still, handwork on 
negative and/or print—far beyond that 
needed to overcome manufacturing de- 
fects—is frequently justified on the 
ground of introducing creativeness. 
Consequently its presence is a fair clue 
to the camera-as-brush concept. 

In the past 30 years workers have 
felt that hand manipulation was not in 
harmony with the photographic proc- 
ess; yet, still desiring changes in the 
literal image, they experimented with 
more strictly photographic means—op- 
tical and chemical changes of the ex- 
quisite image. Solarization, montage, 
prisms, effect of light on sensitized 
materials without benefit of camera 
everything has been tried. While these 
devices remain photographic and while 
much of the experimentation was done 
in the name of exploring the outposts 




























of the medium, the results can still be 
considered evidence of the camera-as- 
brush concept. Perhaps the best proof 
of the point is that the most succesful 
work in the field of experimentation 
has been done by men trained in the 
hand arts—Man Ray and Maholy- 
Nagy, for instance. 

We should note in passing the work 
which is a combination of brush or 
pencil with photographs. These com- 
binations, while only moderately suc- 
cessful to date, have the same potential 
for magic as welding together words 
and music. 

In the 
the hand is considered in the same re- 
lation to creativeness as typing is to 
poetry. Thus the camera becomes the 
most visual of all media; it depends 
exclusively on an eye and a brain 


extension-of-vision concept 


which have been so completely condi- 
tioned by the camera itself that it be- 
comes an extension of the creativeness 
of the eye as powerful as the brush is 
an extension of the creativeness of the 


hand. 


3. ATTITUDE TOWARD COMPOSITION. 


if the work feels as if some precon- 
ceived idea of composition has been 
imposed on the subject matter—dy- 
namic symmetry, current pictorialist 


traditions, academic painting—then the 
clue leads toward camera-as-brush con- 
cept. The criterion is the imposition of 
rules, and the feeling is imitation of 
painting, whether academic or abstract. 

There is another situation we must 
consider, the one in which the print 
feels as if the maker’s memories of 
hand art are spontaneously appearing 
in his work. This is always a difficult 
situation to get around. The spectator 
is never sure whether it is imitation or 
influence; and the photographer, since 
it is largely unconscious, may not be 
aware himself. About all the analyst 
can do is assume the photographer does 
know what he is doing—for if the 
maker does not wish to take responsi- 
bility for what his print says, even un- 
consciously, there is the handy and 
hungry wastebasket. Consequently the 
appearance of a print to a spectator 
becomes more of a truth than what the 
work means to its maker. However if 
we wish to be kind, we can say that 
reflections of hand art 
composition in a photograph is a sort 
of overlapping of both concepts. 


spontaneous 


The extension-of-vision concept is 
present when free composition is found 
when there is a feeling the photogra- 
pher imposed nothing, but instead let 
the subject matter itself generate, dic- 


This 


illustrates the 


tate and determine the composition’ out 
of its own shapes and relations. Thus 
he strives to see new balances, new 
solutions to the old problems. 

Success in this effort requires acute 
observation by an open mind and sym- 
pathy for the nature of things. Because 
the photographer can observe the new 
directly from nature or from some of 
the accidents he finds in his pictures, 
his own imagination is expanded far 
beyond its ability if it were left alone. I 
might explain this effect of the camera 
on the imagination by saying the imag- 
ination always travels in circles, always 
repeating itself sooner or later—un- 
less disrupted from its circling by some 
outside force. The camera image, the 
observation of the visual world serves 
as such a rude interruption, makes the 
imagination solve new problems. 


4, ATTITUDE TOWARD VISUAL REALITY 


Briefiy the attitudes swing between 
avoiding the literal on one hand and 
embracing it on the other, between 
altering reality and penetrating it. If 
there is discomfiture with the literal 
followed by changing it obviously, 
then the camera-as-brush concept is 
present. On the contrary if there is a 
love of things as they are, a passion 
to employ the literal magic, the exten- 


use of 


available subject-matter, with 
the tensions and weight of 
forms allowed to function 
freely to determine the com- 
position. The wheel, exactly 
on the center-line, anchors 
the rest of the forms, and 
what are essentially two pic- 
tures (the tower and the 
chassis) are united by the 
white laundry. What might 
have been a horizontal pic- 
ture is rendered vertical by 
the vibration between the 
tank and the wheel, both 
visually and by the literary 
implications of the obsolete 
tower and discarded chassis 
(1947) 


bh TT 





Here the creative moment 
occurred before exposure 
and in printing, the sur- 
face of the paper is de- 
nied. Composition is by 
the weights and tensions 
between two equally im- 
portant objects, yet as 
many things go “wrong” 
as possible and the forms 
become almost slap-stick 
comedy. (1946). 


sion-of-vision concept is present. 

Means of alteration are legion, from 
the earlier methods of diffusion, soft 
focus lenses and the various derivative 
processes such as bromoil and paper 
negatives, to the newer methods of 
boiled negatives, montage, solarization. 
They all effect the same end of muti- 
lating or even destroying the delicate 
lens image. And they all indicate either 
a distaste for the literal or an inability 
to cope with it. 

Now we can ask regarding the use 
of filters: Are black skies by filtering 
sufficient alteration of the original to 
indicate the attitude of the camera-as- 
brush? And do still tonal 
changes indicate the same? One can 


lesser 


not answer these questions so simply 
as to point to some one visible effect 
in a print, say a black sky, or skin 
masquerading as plaster, and be posi- 
tive one is dealing with indisputable 
evidence. We need some other criterion. 

If we take as a standard, the reac- 


tion of the spectator, we can have a 
workable point of demarkation. So, if 
the spectator feels that the print is 
faithful to the original—no matter 
what alterations have taken place 
then alteration, for him, is invisible. 
As far as he is concerned the extension- 
of-vision concept is present. On the 
other hand when the alteration is ob- 
vious from the spectator’s knowledge 
of what the original probably looked 
like, then he is ready to be convinced 
of the opposite concept. Thus a heavily 
filtered sky might be a clue in some 
cases to the camera-as-brush concept. 
Such deviations as blurs indicating 
movement, the presence of both sharp 
and out of focus areas in the same 
print are examples. (Providing, of 
course, they are done purposely by the 
photographer. ) 

On the other hand when visual reali- 
ty is embraced as an overflowing reser- 
voir of possibilities instead of an in- 
finity of hurdles, the results indicate 


the extension-of-vision concept. The at- 
titude stems from a love of things as 
they are and faith that surfaces of ob- 
jects and their shapes and the relations 
of objects -in space occasionally give 
insight into the meanings of objects. 
Consequently the prints are as accu- 
rate as possible in reproducing original 
substance. (or the camera _ illusion 
which is generally accepted as true 
reproduction of visible truths.) The 
prints are sharp or nearly so, tonal re- 
lations are kept smooth, each object 
is treated with respect so that its iden- 
tity is not lost or subdued. 

The visible effects listed above may 
seem literal to the point of automatic 
recording. However, such a situation 
is transcended by a kind of Alice- 
Through-the-Looking-Glass magic. Ob- 
jects in reality are looked at so intense- 
ly they become transparent to the vi- 
\ mountain stared at be- 
comes lucid about weight after a while, 
becomes lucid about power slowly ap- 


sionary eye. 
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plied that can move mountains. Reali- 
ty is not to be avoided, it is to be 
penetrated to its other side. Perhaps 
the other side of reality is exactly the 
world the painter seeks in his own way 
of altering the visual world. The cam- 
era, however, targets on reality and 


stops down to get beyond. 


5. ATTITUDE TOWARD CREATIVE 

CONTINUITY. 

Briefly the choice is between terminat- 
ing creative activity with the printing 
of the negative or terminating all cre- 
ative activity with exposure. 

If we recall the photographic process 
for a moment, it is obvious that seeing 
and exposure is one period of creative- 
ness, then after an interruption another 
creative opportunity occurs in print- 
ing. Depending on how these two peri- 
related to the 
tinuity from seeing to final print, we 


ods are creative con- 
can gather a clue as to which conéept 
is being followed. If the creativeness of 
the seeing period is somewhat relaxed 
in order to allow a creative explora- 
tion at leisure of the negative for some 
picture it contains (which the photog- 
rapher did not see at the time of ex- 


posure), then the activity leads toward 
camera-as-brush. 















In this case the interruption in conti- 
nuity is considered an asset. The origi- 
nal seeing is a starting point, the nega- 
tive is a second starting point which 
can be pursued for whatever tangent 
from the original it will allow. In prac- 
tice the dependence on the printing 
period for creativeness will vary wide- 
ly, from the rather sketchy explora- 
tion of a negative by purely photo- 
graphic printing controls such as high- 
and low-key printing, over- and under- 
much more elaborate 
optical and chemical explorations of 
solarization and related devices and 
even as far as the point of considering 
the original negative something of a 
nuisance as is found in paper negative 
and bromoil printing. 


scale, to the 


If the creative activity is concen- 
trated in the seeing period and is 
terminated by exposure, the concept is 
extension-of-vision. In this manner of 
treating the creative continuity, print- 
ing is kept largely mechanical, or at 
least as mechanical as making a print 
that matches the original concept of 
the print will allow. Thus “straight” 
printing is considered the ideal because 
it keeps the interruption between see- 
ing and printing from introducing the 
hazards of a split continuity. 


Arrows is from a series 
called 
aster.” The significance for 
the discussion of photog- 
raphy which the author 
finds in this is discussed in 
the text on these pages. 


“Intimations of Dis- 





The hazards are forgetting the print 
imagined at the time of exposure by 
the time it is printed, re-experiencing 
the negative in a frame of mind quite 
different from when it was made. While 
this is of no importance to the man 
creating deliberately at the printing 
stage, it is thought to be an error by 
the man wishing to create only at 
seeing. 

The result of this direction of work- 
ing is to turn the photographer more 
and more toward seeing purely and 
creatively. 

This fifth point is one that is not 
easy to find direct evidence of in a 
print. Indirectly, through the attitude 
toward reality, is the main method of 
discovering it. However, this point is 
included more for the photographer 
himself. With it he can tag his own 
way of working. He knows how he 
considers the two creative points in the 
photographic process better than any- 
one else. 

Having outlined and explained, now 
we can put this method to work by 
analyzing a pair of prints with the 
view of seeing which concept they 
show. The first one (Movement Studies 
Number 56) was chosen because it il- 
lustrates a “modern” rather than an 





academic version of the camera-as- 
brush concept. The second (Arrows) is 
simply an illustration of the other 
concept. 

The surface of the first, in the origi- 
nal, is matte to emphasize the two- 
dimensional design as well as the sense 
of depth. The second print is originally 
on glossy paper and printed to the ut- 
most clarity. (Unfortunately reproduc- 
tion destroys this distinction.) Hand- 
work is missing in both illustrations. 
Composition in the first is quite free 
so that point does not lead toward 
camera-as-brush. In the Arrows a 
meaningful displacement of the center 
of interest is used. The center of inter- 
est is mapped out for all to see in the 
upper left corner, but the chief object 
of the photograph happens to be dis- 
placed to the opposite corner. Thus a 
conflict is compositionally present. It 
follows that an emotional conflict is 
thus established. Which is fitting to 
the title of the series from which the 
illustration comes, /ntimations of Dis- 
aster. 

When we consider the attitude 
toward reality which these two prints 
show, the concepts they illustrate be- 
come very clear. The Movement Studies 
Number 56 shows several alterations 
of what any spectator would imagine 


This is Number .56 in a 

series of: movém< » studies 

by the author. ec e,olains 

its significance ior his the- 

sis in the text on these 
pages. 


the original to look like. The figure of 
a person is blurred by slow shutter 
speed and has been turned into some- 
thing faintly resembling the pin-head- 
ed people of Henry Moore. Or, better 
still, the person is caught in the act of 
becoming something else. The tonal re- 
lations are exaggerated violently; the 
figure is too black, the wall too white, 
the zig-zag of the steps thus accentu- 
ated. The illusion of substances has 
been changed; the clothes have become 
a tone such as is found only in photo- 
graphs. The walls have been converted 
to white paper along with the sidewalk. 
The steps are wood only by implica- 
tion. Then just to show how far re- 
moved from the appearance of reality 
all these things are, the shadowed wall 
and steps are as real as the camera will 
allow. Thus, based on the point of its 
extensive alteration of visual reality, 
the print is a strong example of the 
camera-as-brush concept. 

In the Arrows nothing has been 
changed—or so a would 
agree. It is just as found. The emo- 


spectator 


tional significance lies in this particu- 
lar geographical location of these par- 
ticular objects. The symbol of the ar- 
rows means direction, danger, or what- 
ever other connotation they ordinarily 
contain. 


When we compare the pictures on 
the last point of our series, attitude 


toward creative activity, we will have 
to depend on the maker’s word. And 
since that is myself I can explain ac- 
curately. The Movement Studies was 
“seen” only as to placement of main 
objects, the moving figure planned to 
occur where it does. The printing was 
a complete exploration of the negative. 
Many kinds of prints were tried and 
this one completes the statement as I 
felt I wanted it at the time. 

On the contrary the Arrows was 
printed so as to materialize the print I 
imagined at the time of exposure. And 
I wanted a print to look as much like 
what I saw visually as possible. Alter- 
ations were not necessary. Thus the 
meaning of this print comes from a 
total respect for the objects as they 
were. That fact is the very foundation 
of the implied meaning. The reality of 
painted arrows and a drip of pigment 
are transcended into human signif- 
icance. 

| turned to the young man again, 
“Do you think that you can analyze 
your own prints now? Think you can 
find which concept you are following?” 

“| can try,” he said, eyes dancing. 

“Come back when you have. There 
is more to say about concepts.” 











KODAK SIGNET 35 CAMERA ANNOUNCED 


The Kodak Signet 35 Camera, successor to 
the popular Kodak 35, has been announced 
by Eastman Kodak Company. 

Like the camera it replaces, the Signet 





35 features a built-in rangefinder, but it is 
considerably more compact and trim. 

Predominant among the camera’s out- 
standing features is a sharp-cutting Kodak 
Ektar {/3.5 Lumenized Lens which has a 
focal length of 44mm. This is the first time 
that a Kodak Ektar Lens has ever been 
mounted on a rangefinder camera in the 
intermediate price class. 

The camera can easily be slipped into a 
jacket or coat pocket since it is only a 
fraction more than 444x2%x3 inches. “t 
weighs 18 ounces. 

All controls for the camera are visible 
from above so that the user can make ad- 
justments to the lens, shutter or focusing 
scale, or read the depth of field scale, with- 
out having to turn the camera around to 
do so. 

Featured on the Signet is the new Kodak 
Synchro 300 Shutter. This shutter, which 
is synchronized at all speeds for Class M 
(such as No. 5 and No. 25) flashlamps, is 
speeded from 1/25 to 1/300 second, with 
“B,” and is provided with click stops. 

The Signet’s optical system, in addition 
to the lens, offers a lens-coupled rangefinder 
which is combined in one eyepiece with an 
optical eye-level viewfinder. The rangefinder 
itself is of the superimposed image type and 
focuses down to two feet. 

The camera also features an automatic 
film stop and automatic double exposure pre- 
vention to provide fast, easy, accurate film 
advance. The winding action of the camera 
is especially free and smooth. 

The price of the camera, including federal 
tax, is $95. A field case, the No. 5 Kodak 
Cable Release, Series V Kodak Combination 
Lens Attachments with a No. 22 Adapter to 
screw into the front lens cell and the Kodak 
Flasholder, Type B, with Kodak Flasholder 
Extension Unit, Type B, are all available 
as accessories. 
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B-C FLASHGUN CONVERTER 


The Shureflash flashgun cartridge replaces 
the batteries in standard flashguns, changing 
them to the battery-condenser type of gun. 
Batteries last from 1% to three years and 
continue to deliver adequate, sure-fire volt- 
age even when they are almost exhausted. 

Several types of Shureflash cartridges are 
available for use under various temperature 
conditions, from below zero to room temper- 
ature. Also available are adaptors which 
take up the extra space in large flashguns. 

The cartridges are renewable at no extra 
cost beyond that of handling and battery 
replacement. Price of the Shureflash car- 
tridge ranges from $4.80 to $7.80. 

Mention AmeRICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing Shureflash Laboratory, Inc., 537 E. 
Third St., Newport, Ky. 


NEW TDC STEREO VIEWER 


The TDC Stereo Viewer, a battery-pow- 
ered viewer for standard 154x4-inch stereo 
slides, is the latest product to be introduced 
by the Three Dimension Co. of Chicago. 

Of the focusing type, the TDC Stereo 
Viewer has a two-position switch that, when 
locked in the “on” position, shows a red 
warning light. Two standard flashlight bat- 
teries provide brilliant, even illumination. 
All popular stereo mounts such as Stereo- 
Realist, Brumberger, Kimac, are accommo- 
dated. 

Molded of smoothly rounded and extreme- 
ly strong Tenite II, the TDC Stereo Viewer 
is markedly smaller and lighter than any 
comparable products. Picture quality is 
stated to be unsurpassed. 

Price has not been announced, but the 
company says it will be substantially less 
than previously available viewers of this 
type. A case to hold the TDC Stereo Viewer, 
with a compartment for stereo slides, is 
also offered. 

Mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing for information to: Three Dimension 
Co., 4555 W. Addison St., Chicago 41, Il. 


MULTIFLASH AND EXTENSION UNIT 


For photographers who synchronize more 
than one bulb per exposure or who use long 
extension wires Kalart offers a new com- 
pact B-C Multiflash and Series Extension 
Unit. 

The Kalart B-C Multiflash is powered 
with one 22%4-volt No. 412 Eveready B 
battery which supplies energy through a 
250 pf capacitor for flashing up to six lamps 
with extensions totaling 250 feet. 

Prices begin at $14.95 for cameras and 
shutters with built-in synchronization. Mod- 
els are also available for most cameras 
without built-in synchronization. Series ex- 
tension units are $10.95. Mention AMERICAN 
PHortocraPHy when writing for information. 
Kalart, Dept. 14K, Plainville, Conn. 





LOW COST KODASLIDE PROJECTOR 


A low cost Kodaslide projector which de- 
livers high quality projected images and is 
particularly well-suited to home projection 
needs is now available at Kodak dealers 





according to the Eastman Kodak Co. 

Known as the Kodaslide Merit Projector, 
the unit has a radically different slide-feed- 
ing mechanism operated by pushing slides 
down into the projector rather than in from 
either side as is the case with most other 
projectors of this type. 

This slide feeding mechanism minimizes 
image movement or vibration on the screen 
as slides are changed, because the direction 
of thrust is toward the support for the ma- 
chine rather than across the line of support. 

The projector will accept all standard 
types of 2x2-inch mounts. In use it can be 
operated by a person sitting alongside the 
projector since it is not necessary to reach 
over the top of the projector either to insert 
or remove slides. 

Of particular interest to home projection- 
ists will be the especially cool operation of 
the projector. 

Attractively styled in dark maroon, the 
projector is slightly more than 6x4x12 inches 
and weighs only a bit more than three 
pounds. 

Optically it features a three-element Lu- 
menized Kodak Projection Ektanon Lens, 
five-inch, £/3.5. This is mounted in a spirally 
grooved barrel for positive focusing. The 
projector uses a 150-watt standard voltage 
bayonet base projection lamp that, with a 
condensing lens and reflecting mirror, pro- 
duces a particularly even illumination fully 
covering both 35mm and Bantam size trans- 
parencies. 

The Kodaslide Merit Projector may be 
operated on either ac or dc, 100 to 250 
volts. An 11-foot cord with switch is pro- 
vided for the machine. A built-in elevating 
mechanism is also incorporated into the pro- 
jector, which is priced at $24.50. 

Available separately is a  two-section 
carrying case with space for a spare lamp 
in its carton and for the power cord. 
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Ready For The Finest? The 


TO each of us there comes a time when the reach of K 
our photographic desires extends beyond the ability BULLETIN 
of our camera. Much as we like ou, camera and the 
pictures it has taken, we know we need another to 
give full rein to our photographic possibilities. 
Described here are two of Kodak's finest... the 
Kodak Master View Camera 4 x 5, and the Kodak 
Medalist II Camera... designed to do those ‘‘other 
things”’ you've had in mind. 


KODAK MASTER VIEW CAMERA 4x5 


ADVANCED features and construction make this a camera to 
use for the finest in creative photography. Among its many 
unusual features is a revolving back which can be used at any 
point through 360°. Correction of distortion and increased 
depth of focus can be obtained in both horizontal and vertical 
planes by swinging the front and back of the camera in the 
desired direction. Center pivoting insures image size remaining 
constant. Front and back have both transverse and horizontal 
slide. A rising-falling front permits easy change of lens posi- 
tion in the vertical plane, as does the transverse slide in the 
horizontal. The new frame release handle allows easy insertion 
and withdrawal of holders without camera movement. Com- 
pletely corrected for color, the Lumenized Ektar Lenses are 
available in focal lengths from 5 inches (//4.7, 127mm.) to 12 
inches (//6.3, 304mm.) in either Kodak Flash Supermatic or 
Ilex Acme Synchro Shutters, depending on the lens wanted. 
It uses any 4 x 5 sheet or pack film, or 4 x 5 plates. The supreme 
quality of the Ektar Lenses, the unusual flexibility of the camera 
itself, and all the advantages of larger film sizes make the Kodak 
Master View 4 x 5 a superior camera in every way. With car- 
rying case, but without lens, $175. 


provide negatives and transparencies of 
unsurpassed sharpness and clarity. Field 
and range-finder images can both be 
viewed in the same view-finder window; 
parallax correction is automatic. The big, 
rigid, all-metal double-helix mount, 
hand-lapped to microscopic tolerance, 
assures absolutely precise lens-to-film 
alignment. Removing the regular 2', x 
314 roll-film back and adding the Acces- 
sory Back (see inset) adapts the camera 
for film packs, sheet films, and plates 
Critical focusing is accomplished with 
the ground-glass screen and magnifier LENS ATTACHMENTS 
included with the Accessory Back. Exten- 


; COLOR and haze filter, Pola-Screens, 
sion Units and Special Assemblies also 


Portra Lenses, lens hood, and other spe- 





convert it tO a view Camera or Copying cial attachments can be added 


KODAK MEDALIST rT} camera. These features, plus automatic The Adapter Ring Insert supplied with 


film stop and double-exposure preven- the Medalist accepts Series VI attach- 
CAMERA FOR the discriminating tion... automatic shutter cocking. 
photographer who wants top negative body release ... and special die-cast alu- 
quality and amazing versatility in one minum alloy construction, make it a truly 
compact unit, the Kodak Medalist II extraordinary camera. Fully equipped, the 
Camera is the choice. Its completely cor- Medalist II takes all films... the entire 
rected, five-element Kodak Ektar 100mm. line-up of Kodak emulsions... rolls, Prices subject to 
f/3.5 Lumenized Lens... 9-speed, 1/400 packs, sheets, plates... both black-and- change without notice 
Flash Supermatic Shutter...and_ split- white and color. With case, $312.50, —— your Kodak 
field coupled range finder combine to including Federal Tax valet 


ments. The Master View accepts Kodak 
Combination Lens Attachments of the 
VI, VII, or VIII Series, depending on 
the lens size 





NOW, TO COMPLETE THE PICTURE > 































take? Which ones will give you the best combinations of 
basic qualities—adequate speed, color sensitivity, fine- 
ness of grain, resolving power, exposure latitude, and 
density scale for your printing requirements? Which 
Kodak films should you choose to meet special photo- 
graphic situations? Which is next-choice when your fa- 


NEW—THE KODAK MASTER PHOTOGUIDE 


To get top quality from any film—mono- 
chrome or color—in any situation—use 
the new Kodak Master Photoguide. 

Barely a handful, it’s a quick-check li- 
brary of photo data—p/us every computing 
aid you need in the field. Basic exposure 
tips, special situations, film data, flash 
guide numbers. Fast-action dial calculators 
for daylight shots, flood, flash, field depth, 
and effective aperture. A set of four con- 
trast viewing filters. Filter and Kodak 
Pola-Screen data. Data for close-ups, sub- 
jects in motion, field depth computing, 
and much more. 

It’s indispensable. The price, $1.75. 

















1. SPEED. This is a film’s general or total 
sensitivity to light—usually daylight, or 
tungsten light such as photoflood or pho- 
toflash. Some films are extremely ‘‘fast’’; 
others are “slow.” Some have high sensitiv- 
ity to photoflood light; others are “slow” to 
tungsten, even though fast in daylight. Ex- 
tra speed is necessarily accompanied by 
some increase in graininess and some loss 
in resolving power. Therefore, medium- 
speed and slow films are better when big 
enlargements are planned, and top speed 
is not essential. High-speed films are bet- 
ter when you anticipate difficult lighting 
conditions, or fast action which will re- 
quire maximum shutter speeds. For all- 
around use, a fine-grain film such as Kodak 
Plus-X (half the speed of Super-XX) is a 
judicious choice. Exposure indexes, day- 
light and tungsten, for the basic films are 
given in the chart below. 





vorite film for a given purpose is not available? What are 
the primary factors in selection? 

You should know the answers to these questions— 
and here, to help you, is a two-part guide. First, a discus- 
sion of the general characteristics that appear in all films. 
Second, a chart showing specifically how these character- 
istics appear in each of the basic Kodak black-and-white 
films, as well as each film's normal field of use. 


2. COLOR SENSITIVITY. This, basically, is a 
measure of a film’s ability to reproduce a 
colorful subject in faithful black-and-white 
tone values. Kodak panchromatic films 
closely approximate ideal reproduction. 
Even without filters, their response is very 
near to normal visual sensitivity; and for 
critical scientific work, appropriate filters 
yield almost perfect tonal matching. All 
orthochromatic films reproduce blues too 
light, and reds too dark, but in many situa- 
tions this departure from accuracy can be 
utilized to advantage; for example, many 
professional photographers will use noth- 
ing but ortho film for portraits of men. 
Infrared film, used with the proper filter 
to suppress its blue-light sensitivity, re- 
sponds only to invisible infrared radiation. 


3. GRAININESS. This determines a film's 
ability to yield pleasing enlargements, 


























KODAK FILM KODAK VERICHROME KODAK PLUS-X 
AVAILABLE IN Rolls (all sizes) Rote 
35mm. and Bantam 
DAYLIGHT INDEX 50 50 
TUNGSTEN INDEX 25 40 
COLOR SENSITIVITY Orthochromatic Panchromatic 
GRAININESS Fine Fine 
RESOLVING POWER 95 lines per mm. 95 lines per mm. 
EXPOSURE LATITUDE Wide Wide 








FIELDS OF USE 


(Any of these films except 
Kodak Infrared can be 
used as an all-purpose 
film, but each excels in the 
field indicated.) 





General outdoor use; 
night photography with 
photoflash. Reproduces 
flesh tones beautifully 
under artificial light. Ef- 
fective for close-ups of 
men because Ortho mate- 
rials tend to strengthen 
choracter lines. This is a 
top-quality film that more 
advanced amateur pho- 
tographers should know. 





An all-around film. High 
speed and fine grain pro- 
vide good negatives under 
adverse light conditions. 
Low graininess and high 
resolving power allow big 
enlargements without 
grain. Its “Pan” sensitivity 
smooths out skin texture 
and contours, for good 
close-ups of women. Extra 
speed and color sensitivity 
make it ideal for most out- 
door shots too. 








To Make Every Exposure Count... | 
Know ALL Your Kodak Films 


ALL Kodak films are good. You know that already. But 
which Kodak films are best for the pictures you normally 


without a coarse “sandpaper” texture. 
Grain varies with speed; and the fineness of 
grain in even the most rapid Kodak films 
is a tribute to modern emulsion research. 
Plus-X is the all-around choice for good 
exposure speed and excellent enlarge- 
ments from small negatives. Kodak Super- 
XX and Super Panchro-Press, Type B, are 
correct choices where higher speed is es- 
sential, and extreme enlargement is not 
contemplated. In all cases, correct de- 
velopment in a suitable developer is es- 
sential if the inherent fine grain of any 
film is to be preserved. Incorrect devel- 
opers, forced development, or varying 
temperatures during development, will 
coarsen film grain. So will gross over- 
exposure and underexposure, for these 
compel the use of “hard” papers that em- 
phasize the “grain pattern.” 


4. RESOLVING POWER. This is a measure of 
a film’s ability to record fine detail. It is 
commonly stated as the number of lines 
per millimeter that can be photographed 
and distinguished clearly in a test negative, 
exposed in a special camera to a test object 
with a 30-to-1 brightness range. In prac- 
tical operation, resolution of detail is lim- 
ited by many factors, including exposure; 
either underexposure or overexposure re- 
duces detail. Resolving power is high in all 
the films listed, and is more than ample to 
cover all requirements of pictorial detail; 
it ranges from 80 lines for Super Panchro- 
Press, Type B, up to 100 lines for Pana- 
tomic-X. Obviously, this is not a primary 
factor in choosing between Kodak films. 


5. EXPOSURE LATITUDE. This is a measure of 
the film’s ability to yield satisfactory nega- 
tives when the exposure is more or less 
than that recommended for a given set of 


conditions. All the Kodak films listed here 
have ample latitude to take care of reason- 
able errors in computing exposure, as well 
as normal camera shutter variations result- 
ing from age, wear, and temperature. 
However, even though high latitude is 
built into these films, you should remem- 
ber that the recommended exposures are 
computed for the ideal portion of the 
film’s tone-reproduction curve. 

Subjects with very deep shadows and 
very brilliant highlights place special de- 
mands on film latitude. Kodak films will 
reproduce such subjects in full tonal range, 
and this full-scale reproduction of bigh-con- 
trast subjects is an important index of Kodak 
film quality. As a practical matter, when 
prints of top quality are to be made on 
paper, the density scale of the negative 
should match the exposure scale of the 
print paper (which is fixed and unalter- 
able). Such matching is achieved through 
subject selection and correct lighting; 
where these cannot be controlled, the pro- 
cedure is to select paper whose exposure 
scale (as indicated by numerical grade or 
“hard” or “soft” rating) most nearly 
matches the negative’s density scale. The 
happy combination of wide exposure lati- 
tude and long undistorted tonal scale 
makes Kodak films ideal for the produc- 
tion of consistently fine work. 


6. CONTRAST. An essential trait is the 
film's ability to produce negatives with a 
tonal range, light to dark, which will yield 
good prints. All the films here listed are 
designed to produce, with normal expo- 
sure of a normal-contrast subject and nor- 
mal development in a recommended devel- 
oper, negatives which will print properly 
on a “normal” paper grade. 

The emulsions are also designed to per- 
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mit reasonable control in development, 
when it may be necessary to reduce or in- 
crease the density scale so that it teams 
better with a particular enlarger or printer, 
or to adjust the scale to a particular paper, 
or achieve a specific density range in color- 
separation work. Such selective control is 
of course usually feasible only with sheet 
or pack films; and, if it is carried to excess, 
tonal relationships necessarily suffer. How- 
ever, this susceptibility to development 
control is a valuable feature of Kodak 
films, even if you rarely utilize it. 


There are other film characteristics— 
but these are the basic six for film selec- 
tion. And here, clearly charted, you see 
how they are combined in six famous 
Kodak films. In this chart, there is a com- 
bination to fit any field of picture taking 
that interests you, any problem you are 
likely to meet in that field, and any type of 
camera (roll, sheet, or miniature) that you 
prefer. Since each picture is a chain of re- 
lationships, from exposure through de- 
velopment and through the enlarger to the 
final print, it is wise to choose one basic 
film and master its use—learn its behavior 
so thoroughly that you can derive all the 
quality Kodak puts into it, learn how it 
responds to correct processing, learn 
which papers respond most happily to its 
negatives. Then you can readily adapt to 
the other films when need arises—and you 
should be familiar with them all. 





KODAK PANATOMIC-X 


KODAK SUPER-XX 


KODAK INFRARED 


KODAK SUPER PANCHRO- 
PRESS, TYPE B 


KODAK FILM 





Sheet Film 


Rolls and Film Packs 
35mm. and Bantam 
Sheet Film (all sizes) 


35mm. 
Sheet Film (all sizes) 


Sheet Film 


AVAILABLE IN 





32 


100 


(See footnote) 


125 


DAYLIGHT INDEX 





25 


80 


8 


100 


TUNGSTEN INDEX 





Panchromatic 


Panchromatic 


Biue* and Infrared 


Panchromatic 


COLOR SENSITIVITY 





Very Fine 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


GRAININESS 





100 lines per mm. 


90 lines per mm. 


80 lines per mm. 


80 lines per mm. 


RESOLVING POWER 





Wide 


Wide 


Wide 


Wide 


EXPOSURE LATITUDE 








Basic for use where top- 
quality high-ratio enlarge- 
ments are planned, and 
high speed is not essential; 
for architectural shots 
when extreme detail is de- 
sired; good for copy work 
and negatives leading to 
photomurals and the like. 





Combines high speed with 
complete color sensitivity. 
Fine for fast-action shots, 
indoors or out. Gives fully 
timed negatives under dif- 
ficult light conditions. Also 
useful for portraiture, 
commercial, and _illustra- 
tive work. Sheet film is 
ideal for color separation 
negatives. 





*Use with red filter, such 
as Wratten No. 25A, to 
suppress blue sensitivity 
and atmospheric haze. 
Wonderful for distant 
landscapes and dramatic 
effects such as brilliant 
white clouds against dark 
skies. Excellent for ar- 
chitecturol subjects. Aver- 
age sunny-day exposure, 
distant scenes, 1/25 at f/8; 
nearby subjects, 1/10 at 
£/6.3. 





Ideal for press, portrait, 
and commercial photog- 
raphy with daylight, tung- 
sten, fluorescent, or Koda- 
tron illumination. Its color 
balance is especially good 
for photoflash close-ups of 
people. 








EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


FIELDS OF USE 


(Any of these films except 
Kodak Infrared can be 
used as an all-purpose 
film, but each excels in the 
field indicated.) 


Kodak 











Brownie Movie Camera Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera 





This new camera brings to 8mm. movies a Another economical 8mm. movie maker, avail- 
simplicity and economy comparable to that able in a choice of two models. Both offer 
the Brownie box camercs brought to snap- easy, sprocketless loading; built-in exposure 
shots. Its prefocused f/2.7 lens and sprocket- guide; ‘slow motion.’ Both accept telephotos 
less loading make for easiest movie making ... both can be converted for wide-angle 

. its low price and real film economy cut filming. With prefocused f/2.7 lens, $79... 


costs w-a-y down. The price—only $47.50. with faster, focusing f/1.9 lens, $97.50. 











frat right for you! 


From the new “Brownie,” for those looking for the ut- 
most simplicity and economy in movie making... to the 
superb Cine-Kodak Special II, acknowledged camera leader 
among expert cinematographers—one of these Kodak 
movie cameras is ideally suited to your purposes. See them 
all... and make your selection...at your Kodak dealer's. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
All prices include Federal Tax and are 





subject to change without notice. 





THERE’S A KODAK MOVIE CAMERA 















Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 Camera 


Handiest to use of all 8mm. cameras, it loads 
in 3 seconds with film in pre-threaded maga- 
zines. Makes slow-motion movies... takes 
telephotos. Built-in guide solves all exposure 
problems, indoors and out. The “Magazine 
8" with prefocused f 2.7 lens, $127.50... 
with focusing f/1.9 lens, $147.50. 
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Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine 
~amera 

Here's ac new camera that really has every- 
g- Superb Kodak Cine Ektor f1.9 Lens 
akes large, sharply detailed 16mm. movies. 
Qga@zine load, single-frame release, ex- 
pase guide, enclosed finder that's adijust- 
le for any of 1] accessory lenses. $192.50. 


Cine-Kodak Special Il Camera 
This most versatile of all 16mm. cameras has 
every control needed for such special effects 
as fades, dissolves, mask shots, multiple ex- 
posures, and many others. Comes with either 
on £/1.9 or £/1.4 Ektar Lens... and a 100- 
or 200-foot film chamber. From $898.50. 
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BOOKS ON REVIEW 


Conducted by George Wright 


Four Gernsheim Books 


GERNSHEIM, HELMET. The Man Be- 
hind the Camera. London: Fountain 
Press, 1948, $4. 


1BI1D. Julia Margaret Cameron, her life 
and photographic work. London: 
Fountain Press, 1948. 


1BID. Lewis Carroll, photographer. New 
York: Chanticleer Press, 1949. $4. 


1BID. Focus on Architecture and Sculp- 
ture. London: Fountain Press, 1949. 
$5. 

Mr. Gernsheim is by no means un- 
known in this country, buc his literary 
production in the field of photography 
is such that he deserves a wider fame 
than he now has. These four books, 
issued in a period of about two years, 
are an indication of his productivity, 
and scarcely an issue of the Journal of 
the RPS is printed without some note 
from his pen included. In addition to 
the writing, he is building up a re- 
spectable body of work in photography. 


Focus on Architecture and Sculpture 
contains 64 illustrations of his own 
work, selected from his series of plates 
made to record historical monuments 
in England. He describes the prob- 
lems encountered in making record 
photographs that were more than mere 
catalog shots and the equipment he 
required. This latter is, contrary to so 
much British writing, described in 
terms intelligible to the American 
reader without the help of a glossary. 

The prints are a remarkable record, 
many from unusual but logical view- 
points, and show detail better than the 
tourist could see it in person. Gern- 
sheim discusses each of the photo- 
graphs in detail, making this—quite 
incidentally—a valuable text-book on 
the subject. As an example of his 
working principles, he observes: “If 
a negative is not perfect, it is thrown 
away ... 1 do all my own... en- 
larging, believing that only the man 
who took the photograph is able to re- 
visualize the tone-values which he saw 
at the time of exposure.” 

In The Man Behind the Camera, 
Gernsheim interviews and describes 
the working methods of nine of Brit- 


ain’s leading photographers and in- 
serts six examples of the work of each 
of them. He includes Cecil Beaton, 
E. O. Hoppé, Angus McBean and W. 
Suschitzky, among others known to 
the American audience. 

His two biographical books on 
Carroll and Julia Margaret 
Cameron have been enjoying a mild 
success in this country, and there have 
been several print exhibitions of the 
work of these two amateurs of Vic- 
torian times, in part stimulated by the 
appearance of these two volumes. 

They appeal to a wide audience. 
There is little technical matter in either 
one beyond the necessary descriptions 
of the processes used and of the prints 
themselves, but both are abundantly 
illustrated with prints. 

In both cases, the biographical ma- 
terial covering the years the subjects 
were interested in photography is the 
most important portion. The queer, 
twisted character of the Rev. Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson (who, as Lewis 
Carroll, gave the world “Alice” and 
some of its most delightful and subtle 
nonsense) comes through especially 
well, although Mr. Gernsheim has not 
utilized some of the recent psychiatric 
studies which attempt to analyze his 
strange habits and his obsessive love 
for little girls. 

If this is a weakness, it at least 
keeps the book eminently readable, as 
is the Julia Cameron volume. 

These four books constitute a re- 
markable two-year’s output and all of 
them are worthy of inclusion in a pho- 
tographer’s library. 


Lewis 


BaRKER, VIRGIL. American Painting: 
history and interpretation. 100 plates. 
New York: Macmillan, 1950. $12.50. 


This is an expert mixture of biog- 
raphy, art history and criticism in an 
area still vastly neglected and fre- 
quently misinterpreted. For the first 
time in connected form, we now have 
a coherent story up to the early part 
of the 20th century. 

It begins with the earliest extant co- 
lonial productions of the sign-painters 
and limners and defines the beginning 
of one of the strains which persists 
throughout our American art produc- 


900-2000 
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The superb PRI 
EXPOSURE METER 


ZG... accurate exposure 
determination under all con- 
ditions—get the General 
Electric PR-1, the meter with 
a MEMORY. Complete for 
incident or reflected light, 
movies, stills, color, black 
and white. And so easy to 
use... the only meter with: 


@ extra handy pointer lock 

@ trident analyzer 

® automatic range shift °* 
@ synchronized dial 


See the PR-1 meter at your 
dealer's today. Also de- 
pendable, accurate DW-68 
meter ... . $24.50* 


*Foir traded. Fed. tax incl. 


FOR BETTER 
DARKROOM PICTURES— 


Get the T-48 Automatic Interval 
Timer. Automatically controls 
printer and enlarger. Two-minute 
range. Makes for uniform prints, 

easier dodging \° 
Fair traded 
General Electric Company 

Schenectady, N.Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Berenice Abbott photo: from 
Greenwich Village. 


tion in all fields. As Mr. Barker puts 
it. “Protestantism in religion produces 
art.” It 
through the centuries 


utilitarianism in continues 
tracing lines of 
development, sketching the biographies 
of almost every American who touched 
brush to canvas—and ends with some 
of the great painters of the turn of the 
century. It is to be hoped that the au- 
thor will continue this work up through 
contemporary figures. 

Of particular interest to our audi- 
ence are the chapter on Samuel F. B. 
Morse, inventor of the telegraph, a 


noted painter and teacher and one of 


the first professional photographers in 





AMERICAN ANNUALS 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1948 1949 1950 


Begin your photographic library with 
these three issues of America’s oldest 
photographic annual. More than 300 pic- 
with technical data 
Current fact on film 


torial illustrations 
and commentary. 
base, developers and development, color. 
Here is the chance you've been waiting 
for. All three volumes for only $2.00. . 

any two for $1.50 any one for 
$1.00. Cash with orders shipped the 
same day. Order direct from: 


Book Department 
American Photography 


421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn 








HOW TO WIN AT CHECKERS 


Play checkers systematically and WN! 
Learn the simple Pioneer System used |by 
the experts in tournament play and amaze 
your opponent with swift, sure moves that 
WIN for you. “Championship Checkers” by 
Arthur Reisman is an easy-to-follow manual 
of the game for both the beginner and the 
old-timer. Ideal gift item. Mail orders filled 
promptly from stock. Send 
check or money order to e 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 











this country; and the chapter on “The 
Reign of the Genteel,” which recounts, 
among other items, the impact of pho- 
tography on painting. This is followed, 
appropriately, by a chapter on the de- 
cline of the miniature. This relation- 
ship between photography and _paint- 
ing is touched upon elsewhere in this 
history, although nowhere exhaustively. 
For example, in commenting on the 
work of Brady during the Civil War, 
Barker remarks, “The photographs 
made it desperately necessary for his- 
tory painting to be infused with a 
quality which the painters did not 
know they lacked: imagination.” 

That is a good example of the tone 
of the book: informed, readable, oc- 
casionally tart, but always with good 
sense and from an exceptional back- 
ground of research. 


Tales of Two Cities 
AspoTT, BERENICE (text by Henry 
Wysham Lanier). Greenwich Village, 
today and yesterday. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1950. $5. 


Here are 24 photographs by a well- 
known craftsman and a pleasant, read- 
able text describing the growth and 
development of one of the most inter- 
esting pieces of real estate in the 
world, the blocks in New York City 
famous (notorious in some circles) as 
Village. Mr. Lanier de- 
scribes the territory from its very first 
settlement as a farming community 
down to modern times and to what we 
can describe (now that we no longer 
live there) as its present decline. 

The pictures give an excellent feel- 
ing of area, both the mixture of old 
and new buildings and the mixture 
of old and new peoples within its 
boundaries. Mrs. Abbott is an expert 
with the camera in several fields, and 
she has produced in 24 pictures a 
very pleasant “document,” which is 
matched in tone with the pleasant and 
urbane text. 

The pictures are reproduced by off- 
set and are far superior to much book- 
work in that medium, the tones coming 
through well and carrying the grada- 
tion of the original prints. (We re- 
produce two of her prints on this 
page.) 


Yavno, Max (text by Lee Shippey). 
The Los Angeles Book, Los Angeles: 
H. M. Co., 1950. $5. 


Greenwich 


Here is the tale of another city, one 
which it is difficult for an easterner to 
believe in. Los Angeles always seems 


Berenice Abbott photo: from 
Greenwich Village. 


quite improbable, although there is 
good evidence to believe it exists. 

Part of the evidence is the group of 
well-considered pictures of Max Yav- 
no, who also did the earlier San Fran- 
cisco Book and whose prints are in 
the permanent collection of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and have ap- 
peared frequently in print. He is a 
careful worker, and some of his prints, 
like the one of “Muscles Beach,” are 
amazingly well-composed. 

The text, by Lee Shippey, a veteran 
writer in and about California, is in- 
formative and interesting. Perhaps 
there is such a place, after all. 
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is the only address you need enter 
in your little black book of 
important names and places. 

Your order for any photographic 
book printed can be filled from 
the most complete stock of pho- 
tographic literature ever as- 
sembled into one easy-to-order- 
from department. Write for 

current catalog today. 




















SALON QUALITY... 
HOW IT IS ACHIEVED 


FELLOW CAME TO ME the other 
day and wanted to know how 
he could bust into the game. 
He had been fooling with photography 
for five or six years, had picked up 
quite an outfit, and in the process has 
acquired considerable technique, and 
then the inevitable happened. He want- 
ed to do something worthwhile, that 
would make his name and ability rec- 
ognized. When I asked him what kind 
of work he had been doing, he said 
that he had done practically nothing 
except portraits, but he wanted to 
shake that stuff and get going on 
something pictorial. At first I didn’t 
get him, but soon discovered that he 
thought that art depended upon sub- 
ject matter—that landscapes and ma- 
rines were essentially pictorial, and 
that portraits were not. That all you 
had to do was to get hold of some 
suitable subject matter and render it 
with good mechanical photographic 
technique and your name would go 
ringing down the halls of fame. His 
only difficulty was in being able to 
recognize the right kind of subject 
matter, and on this he wanted help. 
He craved the fame that accrues to an 
artist, without having the slightest 
comprehension of what art was. 
So I had to tell him about a photo- 
graphic movement that I once knew 


salon 


that would never hang a picture of 
sheep, windmills or bows of boats re- 
flected in water, because they con- 
sidered that submitting such pictures 
was prima facie evidence that the mak- 
er had no real artistic perception of 
his own, but was simply copying the 


Franklin |. Jordan, FPSA, FRPS 





“Pop” is the affectionate nickname 
that follows Franklin |. Jordan, 
FRPS, FPSA, around. There is no 
writer on photography who can 
get across so much information while 
you are chuckling with him. This 
month he discusses the qualities which 
make the difference between great 
and merely good. 











work of others, these being the first 
subjects that early aspiring pictorial- 
ists specialized in. He was also much 
surprised when I reminded him that 
the majority of the works of the old 
masters in painting were recognizable 
portraits of their contemporaries, even 
when wantons were posed as madon- 
nas, and advised him to develop his art 
out of the line he had been pursuing 
and was most familiar with. 

I can see where this fellow got his 
ideas. There used to be a lot of por- 
traits hung in salons, but of late years 
they have been largely displaced by 
industrials, landscapes, marines and 
patterns. Perhaps because such are 
easier to do. The qualities that make 
a portrait a work of art are very in- 
tangible, and they require perception 
and technique beyond that given to 
most workers. 

We 
correspondent who thought he could 
improve the work of Karsh shown at 
the head of this department. A number 
of people have written in with great 
curiosity to find out what this man’s 
suggestions would be. They were very 


recently casually mentioned a 


simple. He just analyzed the picture 
and found that it did not conform to 
the commonly accepted “rules” of art. 
So all you had to do was to take it 
apart and put it together again so that 
it would look commonplace, and that 
would make it a better work of art, 
just like a passport picture. 

I hate to kill a flower and pull it 
apart petal by petal to see how it was 
made and be able to identify it in the 
botany book. I much prefer to admire 
it as God made it, even if I cannot call 
it by 
hame. 


its impressive sounding Latin 
But we learn much by 
careful analysis, and I suppose that 


can 


justifies vivisection of pictures, al- 
though it takes considerable discern- 
ment to analyze a work of art intelli- 
gently. A good picture conveys emo- 
tions that cannot be put into words, 
that the 
maker chose a picture medium to ex- 
press himself. He could probably talk 
United States as well as you or I, but 
he had feelings that would only be en- 
cumbered by verbiage, but could be 
shown at a glance by a picture. When 
a critic gets done with such a work, 


which is the very reason 


he is picking bare bones instead of 
the living, sentient thing with which 
he started. 

However, in trying to find out what 
makes outstanding, 
Karsh’s work is a good place to start 


some portraits 


because he comes as near to being 
universally recognized as a genius in 
this line as anyone ever did. Most of 
that still 
crowns and most of the leaders of the 
church, art, 


the uneasy heads wear 


world in state, science. 
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and war 
have chosen him to perpetuate their 
likenesses for posterity. 


literature, music, industry 
His patrons 
are the high and mighty of the world, 
and he makes pictures of people like 
me only for fun. With all the thousands 
of portrait amateur 
and professional, who are starving to 
death on every corner, just what is it 
that Karsh has that makes the great 
of this earth pass the others by and 
send for him to make their portraits? 
That’s something worth trying to find 
out, even if you will not be able to 
duplicate it after identifying it. 


photographers, 


Karsh has marvelous insight in siz- 
ing people up and seeing what makes 
them tick, and combined with this he 
has the technical ability to reproduce 
by his chosen medium this intangible 
that you and I 
These two abil- 
found in the same 
person in such superlative degree. This 


thing in such a way 


can see what he sees. 
ities are seldom 
combination has occurred at rare in- 
tervals among painters, but Karsh is 
the first to possess and demonstrate it 
in a large way photographically. 
Looking at his work analytically 
you are surprised to find that our cor- 
often 
canons of art. 
What surprises you the most is that 


respondent is correct that he 
violates the accepted 


you never noticed it yourself when en- 
with a carefree 
the key to the 
His pictures are not 
hurt by his departure from the con- 
ventional, 


joving his pictures 


mind. This is really 


whole situation. 
but instead are greatly im- 
can this be possible? It 
shatters all your iong cherished ideas 
about art. 


proved. How 


\verage portraits are as conven- 


Hill. 
They are an agglutinated mass of con- 
ventions. If 


tional as spinsters on Beacon 
they are 
buy 
show 


nothing else, 


And 


them for a dime a dozen. 


eminently proper. you can 
They 
a person translated from mortal affairs, 
suspended in the ether, apart from all 
earthly Just a head cand 


neck and closely adjacent parts if they 


connections. 


happen to be attractive, against a back 
ground of nothing at all recognizable. 
Every extraneous object has been care- 
fully so that nothing will 
compete with the face. This conforms 
to all the rules of the textbook and of- 
fends no one except possibly by its 
inanity. This is a completely artificial 
and unnatural situation. 
such conditions that we see and know 


eliminated 


It is not under 


people and get our impressions of 
them. We know them in the midst of 
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life, surrounded by competing objects 
and against impossible backgrounds, 
not sitting up prettily in a vacuum to 
have their pictures taken. But some- 
how we never notice the distracting 
surroundings when we come under the 
spell of a personality in actual life. We 
accept the surroundings as perfectly 
natural and never give them a thought. 
But the “rules” of art tell us that we 
must eliminate such things entirely 
from portraits, or at least greatly sub- 
ordinate them so that they will not 
steal the show. 

But Karsh goes ahead and leaves 
them in, or even drags some in if they 
are lacking. The hands are usually 
shown, and often quite prominently, 
frequently toying with some of the 
In theory this treatment is very 
distracting, but it never has this effect 
as Karsh uses it. It just makes the sit- 
ter look like a real human being who 
inhabits the same world that we do. 
How does he get away with it? 


props. 


I will hazard a guess that Karsh’s 
work depends upon what he does do, 
and not upon what he does not do. His 
is a positive force, not a negative. The 
average portraitist lacks the genius 
that makes a man sure of himself. He 
does not surely and clearly apprehend 
just what that intangible thing is that 
he is trying to show. He gets only a 
glimmering of an idea, and naturally 
his photographic image is as feeble as 
his mental one. He has to carefully 
nurture and coddle the weak thing that 
he got, or he will lose it altogether. It 
would not take much in the way of 
competition of ideas to obscure it com- 
pletely, so he carefully follows the 
rules and excludes from his picture ev- 
erything that might attract the eye or 
the attention away from the face. 

But the rule is bigger than most 
people apprehend. It is really a subdi- 
vision of a law, and laws are bigger 
than rules. Someone long ago voiced 
a great truth when he said that rules 
were made to be broken. But laws are 
different. No one, not even a genius, 
can break a law and not suffer the 
penalty. The law that governs this case 
is the law of principality. Your picture 
must have singleness of purpose. Ev- 
erything in it must combine to give 
one clear note, which Karsh’s pictures 
always do. They say that this man is 
lovable, that this one is ruthless, this 
one a dreamer, that one highly intel- 
another dynamic, crafty, be- 
nign, honest, whimsical or what have 
They may even show that a single 


lectual. 


you. 


man combines several of these charac- 
teristics, but these are always welded 
into one personality. 

Primarily what makes Karsh’s por- 
traits great is the strength with which 
he delineates character. The trivia 
have no less detractive power in his 
pictures than they have in others, but 
their relative force is less because the 
character is so much more strongly 
portrayed than usual that it always 
stands out above everything else. Just 
as a strong man can lightly carry a 
load that would stop a weaker man in 
his tracks. This makes it possible to en- 
hance the main theme by many con- 
tributing items that would be the 
death of a weaker picture. But make 
no mistake about it, it takes a genius 
to combine these strong forces har- 
moniously and in their relative im- 
portance. Lesser mortals are well ad- 
vised not only to obey the laws, but 
to conform to the rules as well. 


you'll be PROUD... 


. to show your friends the newest addition 
to your photo library if it’s the fat, 560-page 
British Journal Photographic Almanac for the 
year just ended, 1950. Full of the old-country 
flavour, this 91st edition of Britain's famous 
photo annual will be borrowed by your friends 
because: 

* lt contains 32 prints in gravure, the 

process best suited ¢ to reproducing soft, 

delicate tones. 


* ts advertisements, from manvufactur- 
ers all over the world, are as fascinating 
as the text. 


* Its text, strictly factual, ranges from 
color techniques to remote control devices 
for cameras. You won't read this book — 
you'll study it. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just mail in your name and address on a penny 
postcard, asking for your copy of the "B. J. 
Almanac’ and pay the mailman $1.50 plus a 
few cents postage when it’s delivered. The cur- 
rent foreign exchange rate assures that you'll 
get more value for that $1.50 than you suspect. 
Send money with order to save postage. 
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Mews from the Camera Clubs 


by SAMUEL GRIERSON 


The New York Color Slide Club plans to 
exhibit the slides accepted in its Third In- 
ternational on May 4 and 7. I will attend 
this event and, unless thrown bodily from 
the exhibition hall, will report on the affair 
in a later issue. The possibility of my being 
booted from the place may not be a vague 
one. Could be billed as an added attraction 

fun for all! I understand that some in 
the group were not happy with my words 
concerning the 1950 salon. Nevertheless the 
membership consists of stalwart souls and 
good kids—excellent artists all—so I will 
not take out extra insurance for the night. 
The judges for the recent salon were Ivan 
Dmitri, Helen C. Manzer and Victor H. 
Scales. By the way, this club recently gave 
an honorary membership to Clyde T. Boyles 
for distinguished services rendered, and the 
same to Miss Manzer and Mr. Scales of the 
judging panel. 


The Essex Camera Club, (Newark, N. J.) 
elected Abe Kevoe its president, Harvey 
Greenfield its vice president and Stanley 
Schwartz its secretary-treasurer. For the 
benefit of readers in the area, this club 
meets at the Newark Community Center, 652 
High St. Anyone with the urge to join might 
write the outfit. 


The Society of Photographic Engineers 
recently formed a New York Chapter, which 
is off to a good start with Henry M. Lester, 
Pavelle, Patrick J. Daly and Julius 
Weber in the seats of honor. This organiza 
tion was founded in Washington, D.C., in 
1947 and is a professional association de- 
voted solely to the advancement of the ap- 


Leo 


plication of science to photography and pho- 
tography to science. The Society publishes a 


technical journal, Photographic Engineering. 
Interested parties may reach Mr. Lester at 
101 Park Ave., New York 17. And do say 


you saw it here! 


The Quincy Camera Club is lucky indeed 
to have such a good person as Les Petery 
to edit its interesting sheet, the Reflector. 
In the issue at hand it is stated that the 
editor and the club would like to build up 
an exchange list with other clubs for bulle- 
tins. Write to Mr. Petery, 2610 Chestnut 
St., Quincy, Ill, and get details, or just put 
his name on your complimentary mailing 
list. This club meets on the second and 
fourth Thursdays at the Art Barn. 


The Delaware Camera Club (Wilming- 
ton) is celebrating its 20th year of activity, 
having been founded in 1931. Recently 
Charles R. Schwartz, a founder-member, 
spoke at a meeting and told of club doings 
of bygone years. Mr. Schwartz is a noted 
raconteur and just the man to do this job 
right. 


The Berks Camera Club (Reading, 
Penna.) have had me on their bulletin mail- 
ing list for a good long time. I can always 
pick up at least one item of interest to me 
in almost any issue. Fiendishly I read in a 
late number that the club’s Solar enlarger 
and lens had been “borrowed” and not re- 
turned! -The advertising department of Solar 
should Could fact that 
their is so that it is often 
“borrowed” but returned! 


note. promote the 


machine good 


seldom 


Vailsburg Camera Club’s color contest 
brought honors to George A. Piersol, Dr. 
Walter Negar, Charles Green, Robert Brook 


and Minnie Hipp. This club is a Newark, 
N. J., organization. 


The Camino Camera Club of Menlo Park, 
Calif., is interested in exchanging road 
shows of prints and color slides with clubs 
in the United States. Write to Elsie Foley, 
secretary, at the club’s address, P. O. Box 
642, Menlo Park, Calif., and see what sort 
of a deal your club can make. This club 
issues a very chatty bulletin, and after read 
ing it, I can state that the group is certain 
ly an active one. Its president is Will S 
Merryman. 


The Chicago Color Camera Club publishes 
an excellent news bulletin called the Color 
Club Projector. W. E. Alexander wrote a 
splendid piece on insect photography for this 
sheet not so long ago. He gave many help- 
ful suggestions for those interested in pic- 
turing butterflies, and other familiar 
insects and pests. 


bees 


The Southgate Photographic Society of 
London, England, has 100 members accord 
ing to a report of its secretary, K. Foster. 
This club was organized in 1938. Currently 


its president is G. T. Deeming, ARPs. 


The Chicago Area Camera Clubs Asso- 
ciation has one very readable feature in its 
and that is a chit-chat 
column written by Betty Henderson Hulett. 
Mrs. Hulett does manage to cover doings at 
the various clubs making up this 
tion and crams a lot of the three 
full columns given her. Up until Dec. 16 it 
“Miss Best from 
connected AMERICAN PHO 


{ssociation News, 


associa- 
news in 
wishes 


was Henderson”! 


everyone with 


TOGRAPHY. 


The Photo Guild of Detroit appointed Bill 
Lampe its official photographer, his duties 
being to do photo coverage of events and 
personalities at the club. This is a fine idea 
and more clubs should add an official pho 
Candid shots of 
have a value that many clubs 


tographer to their staffs 
“goings-on” 
do not appreciate. They are fine for publici 


ty uses. They are good for the historical 
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collection of the club. Recently I did an the annual number. A fine job. Frank’s 
article on camera clubs in general and want- Hands by H. E. Martin, member of the club, 
ed to use candids of this type for illustra- is the picture acclaimed “print of the year” 
tion. | had my own troubles in securing and reproduced on this jacket. 
same and many, many clubs wrote in reply 
to an inquiry from me, stating that they had The Toronto Camera Club unanimously 
no material of the type I requested. | feel elected Ernst J. Howard an honorary life 
that candid photography at clubs is just as member in appreciation of his long arid 
important as the making of salon and con- faithful service to the club as secretary and 
test pictures. in other capacities. Clarence Sims, ARPs., 
past president, made the presentation and 
The Woodland Camera Forum (Califor- spoke highly of Mr. Howard and his work 
nia) issues its Contrast in a new jacket for for the club. 
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SALON CALENDAR 





Closing 


Salon Address Date 





Third New York Color Slide/The New York Color Slide Club 
Exhibit Box 18, Morris Heights Sta.,, April 18 
(May 4 and May 7, 1951) New York 53, 
13th Annual International Ex-|Science Museum Photograph 
Virginia Mayo hibition of Nature Photog-| Club, c/o Ruth F. Sage, | April 27 
co-starring in raphy 49 Johnson Park, 
“Along The (May 15-June 10, 1951) Buffalo 1, N 
Great Divide 17th New York PPA Interna-|American Museum of Natural) 
A W arner_ Bros. tional Salon History, c/o Mr. Kar! Kunkel April 28 
Production (June 3-17, 1951) 326 E. 30th St. 
RIES: New York 16, N.Y 
COLOR MAKES ALL THE DIF- Second Halifax International |Russell E. Heffler, P.O. Box| 
Color Slide Exhibition 103 Bedford, } 
FERENCE IN THE WORLD... Halifax Co., 
i ae Nova Scotia, Canada 
ADD the thrill of color beauty aire: ee Photo Ausstel-jp.a. Osterreichischer Licht- 
ung . e bildnerbund, Hauptpostamt 1 
without color cost (June 8-July 15, 1951) Schlieszfach 76, 
Salzburg, Austria 
» Borough Library and 
Museum, Shrewsbury, 


To capture glowing skin beauty, glorious 1951 Shropshire Salon of Pic The 
hair tints and colorful costume themes you torial Photography 
or — omgrcivsveg ee it! ——— __(June_ 16-July 7, 1951) Shropshire, England 
ins everywhere now 1 00 Ss so simple, Fir. t N w Y State N * pm = s = : 
No special skill is needed! No brushes. No age les Postage eg ag ces apteeee 
messy colors to mix. You cannet ruin your (July 1-31, 1951) : = . 
favorite photo. It's always easy to remove Annual Salon, Memphis Pic-|Mrs. Louise Clark 
your colors and make the changes which torialists cate Ask Gallery 
you feel will add that professional touch to (July 1-28, 1951) Ovaiina. RE a . 
your portrait. Best of all, with Marshall's ‘ Memphis, Tenn. 

Photo-Oil Colors your cost is but a_ tiny 1951 Southwest International “a a 

fraction of what it would be in ANY OTHER Raton of Photography ne ce er ee Pane 
COLOR PROCESS. Your favorite photo- (June 29-July 8, 1951) Del Mar, Calif. 

dealer has Marshall Photo-Oil Colors today. International Sal tf Photos. . > 

Order your enlargements in MATTE finish raphy of San elaian” ad Ean teas to 

ind you're all set for the color thrill of (Spain) San Sebastian, Spain F June 1 
1 lifetime 1 real family album treasure. (July, August, 1951) 

HERE’S A TIP from = smart professional Sixth International Exhibitior}Edmonton Exhibition, s 
photographers. Take advantage of the faster of Castogenmhy. Edmonton Edmonton, Canada June 15 | 4 prints 
shutter speeds obtainable in  black-and- (July 16-21, 1951) “ a 
white and get sharp, clear prints. Then Third Hawaii International Hawaii Color Pictorialists 
idd Marshall’s Photo-Oil Colors. You'll get Color Slide Exhibit Honolulu, Hawaii June 30 
the right, glowing, life-like colors of nature (July 16-19, 
exactly where you want them. 2ist Midland Salon of Pho|The Art Gallery j 
tography Woverhampton, England } June 30 
(July 28-Sept. 1, 1951) | 
Send 15c for the 32-page illustrated book * ‘How July os : BS ; ; 
to Make Beautiful Color Prints .. 89th International Salon of Edinburgh Photographic 

bs Photography Society, 16, a Terrace July 1 
Ask for the new Free MARSHALL Rainbow (Aug. 8-Sept. 18, 1951) Edinburgh, 7, Scotland 
Color Chart at your dealer. Fourth International Exhibition|Societv of Pictoris il Photog 
of Pictorial Photography in} raphy, c/o Mr. Aage Rem | July 1 
em ar color process of all! Denmark feldt, Havdrug, Denmark 
ost popu P 
(Aug. 12-26, 1951) 
10th Sao Paulo, Brazil, Inter |(Ray Miess, 1800 N. Farwell | Mono- 
national Salon Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis.) July 15 ——— 
(Sept., 1951) and color 
MARSHALL i Fourth Annual Hartford Salon|Raymond J. LeBlanc s, 
i - of Photography and 234 So. Quaker Lane July 17 
MASTER ‘ Color Slide Exhibition West Hartford, Conn. 
ty Western Counties Photographic{G.A.T._ Lanfear Prints 
7 * Federation Western Salon of 56. Lemon Street 2 Aug. 11 and 
SET Photography Truro, Cornwall, England slides 
(Aug. 27-Sept. 8, 1951) 
Second International Salon of|Jonkopings Fotoklubb, Ingvar 
Photography Sjoberg, Barnarpsgaten 32, Aug. 4 prints 
(Sept. 22-30, 1951) Jonkoping, Sweden 


‘ 
Northwest Photographic Salon) Ww ae og Council of C amera 
MARSHALL’S | | i022" hinron Coupe of Gamers 
(Sept. 15-23, 1951) ington Fair spaqettins, 

~ R uyallup, ash 
. © od ed ” . . . - . ° s Fourth MPS International Sa- The Mysore Photographic 
John G. Marshall Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. lon of Pictorial Photography _ Society Sept. 20 
A-4, 167 North 9th Street, Brooklyn (November, 1951) Sri Ramanandir Road, 
11, NY Bangalore 4, India 


Canadian Dist.: Canada Photo Products, ef Enoteguehic Society of America rules observed. 
Ltd., 137 Wellington Street West, Toronto 1. Please submit salon calendar notices at least eight weeks in advance of publication to 
The Editor, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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Nicholas Haz, F.P.S.A., F.R.P.S. Skokie, Illinois 


Mr. George B. Wright 
tor, Amer 


I ican Photography @) asy 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear George, 


What are warm colors and what are cdld 


ofies? Does this problem puzzle you when 


you try to compose colors, or do you consider 
this problem of academic interest only? If 


you do...you are depriving yourself of a 
mighty help in your color photography, 


painting and color composition of all other 


sorts, because a clear and final working 

knowledge of the cold and warm theory in 

color work is a tremendous support to the 
|e} oma oLe) 11) ele} -1—5 


One who knows with positive certainty 


which colors are warm, which are cold and 
which are neutral has col 

the neck, because he will al ¢ 

colors to-put near or on top of 

colors to achieve his ends. 


But I must admit that to get correct 
information about this phase of color is 
about as easy now as to find a gold mine 


in your own backyard. Yet it can be done; this letter con- 
tains the information. 

The cold-and-warm theory of color used to be part of 
the mental equipment of all good painters of the past. 
(When I say painter, I mean an artist, not a house 
painter.) The theory has been lost in modern days; paint- 
ers simply abandoned it, and the public who continued 
to talk about cold and warm garbled it. Scientists of color 
helped to confuse the theory by using the terms cold and 
warm differently from painters of the past. What we have 
today is a perfect chaos of ideas about this subject. 

Let me illustrate this. Red is cold to.Lord Kelvin, warm 
to the public and neutral to well informed painters and 
other color composers. Some people talk about warm 
blues and cold yellows. This is comparable to speaking 
about oven-dried snow and hot ice. These grotesque mis- 
takes spring from the scrambling of ideas from three dif- 
ferent points of view: that of the public, that of the colo: 
scientist and that of the artist-painters of the past. Now 
if we wish for clarity so that we can profit by this mag- 
nificently useful theory, we must first unscramble this 
sorry omelet. 

The first point of view we must abandon is that of the 


and human 
vision 


Concluding the series on color by 
NICHOLAS HAZ. In this installment he 
describes a generally misunderstood 
subject: warm and cold colors. 

This is knowledge which will 


improve your color photography. 


“color temperature” theory of Lord Kelvin. It is a dandy 
theory and perfectly correct, but not for the color compo- 
sition of pictures. It helps color photographers to fit their 
color emulsions to the color of the light illuminating their 
subject, but it does not help them to put the colors to- 
gether to express their emotions and ideas. It is absurd 
(for this purpose) to consider red a cold and white a 
warm color. So let us forget about the Kelvin degrees. 

The second useless point of view for our problem is 
that of the public, who use the names of colors to symbol- 
ize their feelings about this and that. Yellow symbolizes 
cowardice, blue sadness, black death, white innécence, 
mauve and purple a lot of things. Red stands for blood, 
fire, revolt and passion; therefore it is a hot color. Green 
is a cold color because it is easy on the eyes and it is 
cool under green trees in the summer. All this is all right 
for the public, but pure cornmeal mush for the color com- 
poser. Let us forget about it. 


Warm and Cold for the Color Composer 


The warm color is yellow; the cold color is blue. Red 
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and green are neutral colors, as are black, white and the 
grays mixed of black and white. Yellow can be made 
warmer by the admixture of red. This will produce 
orange, and orange is the warmest of colors. Blue can be 
made colder by the admixture of red. This will produce 
violet, and violet is the coldest of colors. 

You notice that red makes a blue colder and a yellow 
warmer. This alone would prove red a neutral, but think, 
too: red can be made a warm color by adding a little 
yellow to it, and it can be made a cold color by adding 
a little blue to it. This makes it official: red is a neutral. 



































Pictures in warm and cold colors and with a mixture. 
W means warm; C, cold. Directions for this experiment 
are given in the text. 


Green is the mixture of a cold and of a warm color. 
Blue and yellow mixed with each other yield green. The 
offspring of a cold and of a warm must be neutral. If you 
add yellow to a green you make it a warm green, if you 
add blue to a green you make it a cold green. So you see 
green also is a neutral. 

Black, white and the grays are neutral; even the public 
admits it. They can be warmed up by the admixture of 
warm colors, and they can be cooled by the admixture 
of cold colors. A warm black is a brownish one; a cold 
black is a bluish one. A warm white is an orange or a 
yellowish (cream, ivory); a cold white is a bluish or 
purplish one (pearl gray, platinum, pale mauve). A warm 
gray is an orange or yellowish gray (such as buff, tan, 
beige, ecru) ; a cold gray is a bluish one (slate or silver, 
for instance). 

You will find an endless row of trade names for color 
in the public prints: wine red, sap green, apricot, helio- 
trope, maroon, lemon yellow, fawn, peacock, gold, peach, 
chartreuse, heaven blue, pink, navy blue, hunter’s green, 
American beauty. 

These names are all right for business, but do not let 
them bother you in your color composition. All of them 
are the result of the six colors of the rainbow (visible 
spectrum) being mixed one by one either with white or 
with black or with gray, and sometimes with each other, 
as explained above, in the cooling or warming of colors. 

As far as you are concerned, no fancy colors exist— 
only red, orange, yellow, green, blue and violet, no matter 
how diluted they are with white or gray or black. You 
refer to a brown or a flesh tint as “orange” because 
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brown is an orange mixed with black; a flesh tint is an 
orange diluted by white. Chestnut, burnt sienna, burnt 
umber, mummy, chocolate, all browns, are mere dark 
oranges to you. 

If you reduce all these fancy business or trade names 
to the original list given above, your color composition 
will be much easier to do and therefore more successful. 
Whatever you do, the realization that some colors are 
cold, others are warm and still others are neutrals will 
have to be always in your mind, because you will have to 
put them together according to these qualities. 

Now go to work, George, and commit to your memory 
the cold-and-warm facts, as you memorized the alphabet 
and the multiplication table. Learn by heart that blue and 
violet are cold, yellow and orange are warm, red and 
green are neutral, as are white, black and gray. Learn 
that warm colors mixed to neutrals make warm colors 
of these neutrals, and cold colors mixed to neutrals make 
cold colors of the neutrals. Once you know this by heart, 
try to classify every color that you lay eyes on as either 
warm or cold or neutral. 

To help yourself to memorize the cold-and-warm facts, 
make up some charts in color. You must do this if you 
are teaching others singly or in groups. 


WARM COLORS COLD COLORS NEUTRAL COLORS 
yellow blue red 
orange violet green 
white 
black 
gray 
Add to these two columns of modified neutrals: 
WARM NEUTRALS COLD NEUTRALS 


warm red cold red 

warm green cold green 

warm white cold white 

warm black cold black 

warm gray cold gray 

The painting or photographic technique you use to 

make up these charts will not matter. You may use any 
kind of dye, color or paint on any surface you choose. 
You may even use just bits of colored paper, trimmed to 
size and shape and pasted on the chart. Technique is im- 
portant all right; good technique is needed to achieve 
good pictures, but technique is distinctly secondary to the 
thought that must go before the act. D. O. Hill, the best 
portrait photographer of the past, never touched a camera 
and never entered a darkroom. At least, he did not have 
to because he had a technician to make the pictures for 
him. So do many color workers and all the directors of 
motion picture photography. So you, too, train your mind 
before you train your hands. In color work by photog- 
raphy or by painting, as in other things, brains count 
above everything else. 


How to Apply the Cold-and-Warm Facts 


Now that you know which colors are warm and which 
are cold, what are you going to do with your knowledge? 
You are going to use it, of course. You are going to com- 
pose the color of whatever picture or other work of art 
you are making, according to principles of color compo- 
sition. Most of these principles you know already because 
you have learned them from my second letter to you. 








Only in that lesson, I spoke of colors in terms of comple- 
mentary pairs. 

You see, to say “cold-and-warm” is almost equal to 
saying “complementaries” because, in a general way, all 
cold colors are complementaries to all warm colors. 

Thinking of cold-and-warm is a simplification of think- 
ing of the complementary pairs, because there are many 
pairs of complementaries but there is only one general 
pair of cold and warm. 

All warm colors are caused by yellow and yellow-plus- 
a-little-red (called orange) and all cold colors are caused 
by blue and blue-plus-red (called violet). These two modi- 
fy the neutrals into cold or warm, because they them- 
selves are cold or warm. The truth of this fact is self- 
evident when you think of a contrast of warm red, let us 
say, as against cold red. I am telling you that these two 
are more or less complementary to each other. How can 
I prove it? Easily. If you remove the red of the contrasty 
pair, taking the red out of both of them you will find a 
little yellow or orange left of the warm red, and there 
will be a little blue or violet left of the cold red. Now 
orange and blue are complementaries as are yellow and 
violet. 

The same will hold true about warm green against cold 
green. Take the green out of both cold and warm greens; 
the cold will leave a little blue and the warm will leave a 
little yellow. Now yellow and blue are almost comple- 
mentaries, therefore warm green is more or less comple- 
mentary to cold green. 

How about red and green, both of which are neutral 
although complementaries to each other? If they are com- 
plementary neutrals, they will make a good working team 
anyhow, although it is known that pure red and green 
are not a very contrasty couple. Partly colorblind persons 
cannot tell them apart, and they do not “carry” well from 
a distance when juxtaposed. But if you make one of them 
cold, the other warm, and if you make the one light, the 
other dark, then they will snap up each other beautifully. 
They will be easily visible from far away. A warm red is 
perfectly complementary to a cold green. 


1. WARM COLORS JUXTAPOSED WITH COLD ONES BRIGHT- 
EN EACH OTHER. THEY ARE GOOD NEIGHBORS. 


2. WARM COLORS JUXTAPOSED WITH WARM COLORS 
SUBDUE EACH OTHER’S BRILLIANCE. THEY ARE BAD NEIGH- 
BORS. SO ARE COLD COLORS JUXTAPOSED WITH COLD ONES. 


3. NEUTRAL COLORS JUXTAPOSED WITH STRONG COLORS 
ARE DRIVEN INTO THE COMPLEMENTARIES OF THESE. AC- 
CORDINGLY, NEUTRALS BECOME WARM WHEN SURROUNDED 
BY STRONG COLD COLORS, AND COLD WHEN SURROUNDED 
BY STRONG WARM NEIGHBORS. 


Do not let these formidable sounding rules scare you. 
Once you have learned them, they will seem so simple 
that you will obey them subconsciously. 

The above rules refer to juxtaposed colors. Now, how 
about the superimposition of cold and warm colors? 


Superimposition of Cold and Warm Colors 


By superimposition of color we mean the scattering, 
dusting or speckling of one color over another color usu- 
ally solid. The top color does not cover the under color, 
just modifies it. The principles are as follows: 


1. COLD COLOR SUPERIMPOSED ON WARM, OR WARM 
SUPERIMPOSED ON COLD WILL LOOSEN UP THE UNDER- 
COLOR. ETHEREAL, DEEP, DISTANCE EFFECTS CAN BE OB- 
TAINED BY SUPERIMPOSITION OF THIS SORT. 


2. COLD SUPERIMPOSED ON COLD OR WARM SUPERIM- 
POSED ON WARM WILL NOT PRODUCE ETHEREAL, DEEP EF- 
FECTS. THE UPPER COLOR WILL MERELY MODIFY THE UNDER- 
COLOR. 


All right, George, we now have something to stand on. 
If you want brilliant, lively, snappy color effects in your 
pictures put warm colors near cold colors throughout the 
picture. They will crackle, snap and pop, especially if you 
make your color areas small all over the picture. The 
whole effect will seem to be sort of a confetti battle. Even 
if you want to use large areas of color, you must still 
put cold against warm. 

On the other hand, if you want your picture to be re- 
tiring, reticent, subdued in its color effect, then put warm 
against warm throughout or else cold against cold. You 
will get color effects that are called “monochrome,” mean- 
ing one color—or better said, one kind of color: warm or 
cold. 

Should you decide to put one warm-colored image into 
a picture that is put together out of cold colors exclu- 


WARM COLORS = COLD COLORS 


NEUTRALS NEUTRAL NEUTRALS 
WARMED COLORS COOLED 


i RED 4 
LWHITE J 
































CHART OF COLD, WARM AND NEUTRAL 


Cold, warm and neutral colors are grouped in this chart, 
with the neutrals in the center; a full explanation is given 
in the accompanying text. 


sively, the warm image will dominate the picture. It will 
be unique and isolated and will stand out like a sore 
thumb. And, of course, a cold image in an all warm pic- 
ture will also dominate the picture. 

So see to it that the unique and isolated color belongs 
to an image you want to stand out. Should you allow an 
image that has no justification for sticking out to domi- 
nate a picture by color, you spoil the picture just as 
would a stage director who allowed an extra to beat the 
star out of her place in the spotlight. 

To drive home these facts of color composition, you 
should experiment. Here are some suggested practices 
that may make these rules clear and familiar to you. 


First Experiment: Coloring Black and Whites 


Place your color chart with the warm, cold and neutral 
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colors in front of you when you are going to color black 
and white pictures. 

Have at least five prints of the same negative to 
work on. 

You may use any method of coloring-—-from ordinary 
greasy chalks to elaborate oil or dye coloring techniques 

but all the work must be done by hand. 

Take your first print and color it with exclusively cold 
colors. Blues, violets, purples, cold reds, cold greens, cold 
grays and cold whites and blacks will be the colors for 
this print. 

Then take a duplicate print and color it with exclu- 
sively warm colors. Use yellow, orange, warm red, warm 
green, warm grays, whites and blacks only. 

Take the third print and alternate the color in this one. 
Put a cold sky against light warm clouds, a cold river 
against warm banks, a warm tree against a cold moun- 
tain, a cold figure against a warm meadow. 

When you have all three prints under color, line them 
up near each other and look them over from a distance of, 
let us say, 10 times as far as the longest dimension of the 
picture. 

You will find that the all cold or all warm colored 
pictures will have no brilliance, no punch when com- 
pared to the one that is alternateiy cold-warm-cold-warm- 
cold-warm. This cold-warm alternation should be thor- 
oughgoing no matter from which edge towards which 
edge of the picture you are going. In an all cold picture 
the images go cold-cold-cold. In an all warm picture 
naturally they follow warm-warm-warm. But in a fully 
colored, brilliant picture they go cold-warm-cold-warm in 
any direction across the picture. 

Now take your fourth print and color it all warm or 
all cold. When completed pick out the one image you 
want to make dominant and color it cold in the warm 
picture, or warm in the cold one. This will teach you an 
important lesson about dominance by color. 

The points you learn from this print coloring experi- 
ence you can employ later in searching for good color 
pictures through your finder or groundglass of your 
camera. 

The fifth print still uncolored should be kept uncolored. 
You have printed it only to compare your colored ones to 
this black and white one. It is used for “control.” 

Repeat this five-picture coloring experiment over and 
over again with different pictures. You may use scenery, 
interiors, still life subjects, figure and portrait composi- 
tions. In fact, there is no reason why you should not use 
any subject you choose, such as abstract or semi-abstract 
photograms, record pictures or scientific shots, so long as 
the coloring of these is left to your own taste and 
pleasure. 

As you progress from picture to picture in this experi- 
ment you will realize that some pictures will not seem to 
show convincing depth. The sky, mountains, distant trees 
will not seem to be far enough distant. Some meadows 


will seem to be standing up vertically instead of lying 
down flat, some trees will seem to bejup front instead of 
being way back in the picture. All this will come from the 
fact that you are using solid patches of color juxtaposed, 
and no color superimposed on your solid areas. 


Furthermore your portraits and figure pictures that 
show fleshtint will seem too bricky for your taste. The 
faces, arms, legs and hands will seem to be made of terra- 
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cotta, not flesh. The apples, peaches and bananas will 
seem to be of poreclain or wax or wood, painted over 
with oil paints. 

You now will be ready for your second experiment; the 
superimposition of color to obtain color perspective and 
rounded, solid impression of the images. 


Second Experiment: Superimposing Color 

Again take black and white prints, this time only three 
of the same negative. 

Color two of them exactly alike in your best cold-and- 
warm manner. Keep the third print for control. 

The picture should give you a chance to try for deep 
distance. There should be near and far images in a scene: 
for instance, close-by buildings, trees in the middle dis- 
tance, objects and mountains in the background. 

Once colored, the picture may seem stiff, woodeny, 
hard, without convincing distance and texture-rendition 
of the substances represented. The grass may appear as 
wooden boards standing upright; the trees may seem to 
be images of toy trees of a poisonous spinach green: 
walls, fences, snowfields may all seem to be too solid. 
without air and “life” in them. 


Making a Complementary Chart 


If you do not have a complementary color chart, make 
one for this experiment. It will be a color-circle in which 
every color will be opposite its complementary. The chart 
can show the original six colors only, but it will be better 


NEUTRAL. 


The color circle referred to by the writer augments the 
six basic colors by 18 intermediate ones. Complementary 
colors are directly opposite each other. 


if it shows intermediate steps between those colors so that 
the transition between two neighbors will be gradual. For 
instance: yellow, yellow-yellow-orange, yellow-orange, 
yellow-orange-orange, orange. Three intermediates be- 
tween yellow and orange. You will have 24 colors in your 
complementary chart. (If you cannot make a color circle. 
buy one; there are good ones on the market.) 

To make the following experiment easy for yourself 
you will need another chart, one in which your six colors 
are diluted or weakened by mixing them with white or 





with black. Study the accompanying illustration and make 
the chart yourself if possible; if not, buy a printed one. 

Now match every color in the picture you are going 
to modify with some color in one of your two charts. 
Once you have done this, ascertain the complementary 
color of it by referring to your color circle. 

Rub, dust, scatter or speckle this complementary color 
discreetly, tenderly, over the color that does not want to 
recede or lie down. You will find that if you pick the 
right color and apply it gingerly (not clumsily in heavy 
blobs or smears), the undercolor will recede, lie down, 
fluff up, become ethereal. The landscape will acquire 
color perspective, the clouds will become fleecy, translu- 
cent, and the sky very deep. Your matched colors will al- 
ways come out when superimposed as cold upon warm 
and warm upon cold. 

You also can do this experiment—with the work of 
others—with pictures printed in magazines. 


Third Experiment: Color Retouching 


From two copies of the same issue of a magazine that 
uses many full page illustrations in color, clip pairs of 
color illustrations so that you can paint over one of the 
clippings and keep the other for comparison. 

First find a picture that is composed of warm colors 
exclusively, or else find one that is made of cold colors 
exclusively. Modify (paint over or retouch) one of the 
two clippings. For this experiment, use tempera or 
gouache colors with opaque white and other opaque col- 
ors so you can cover solidly if necessary any color of the 
illustration you are going to modify. 

Change ihe color of one or more of the images in the 
clipping to suit your taste. Paint into the all-warm compo- 
sition a few cold images, or else paint some warm images 
into the all-cold picture. 

If you change the color of only one image to the oppo- 
site of the over-all composition, you will have established 
a dominant image in it. But if you change the color of 
several images, the dominance of each will be cancelled 
out and the originally dominant image will continue to 
rule in the picture. 

Compare the modified picture with the original. Show 
them both to other people to be sure that your opinion 
about the result does not stand alone. 

Secondly, take a picture painted or photographed in 
full cold and warm color composition, but which, in your 
opinion, does not show enough depth, especially as to dis- 
tance in scenes or interiors. Use the technique of super- 
imposition of cold colors on warm and warm on cold, or 
use straight complementaries in pushing images back in 
space, or flattening down fields or floors, roads or rivers 
that do not seem to lie horizontally. By putting comple- 
meniary colors into solid, heavy, clumsy images, fluff 
them up, give them atmospher, surround them by three- 
dimensional space. 

Your work done, mount or frame both pictures—the 
original and your modified one—and show them together 
to everyone you can induce to take a look. You need not 
be crushed if the spectators are not delighted with your 
modification, but it is a good idea to listen to the con- 
sensus even if it is against your work. If you fail to make 
good, start again; repeat and repeat until you can be sure 
of yourself. 

You can try this retouching job with your own pic- 


tures. See if you can improve one of twin color prints by 
painting over some images and retouching others. There 
is no need to be too anxious about the crudity of your 
painting technique. Even the crudest job of painting or 
coloring looks good from a distance if your headwork 
was good. The picture will look fine from a distance even 
though you use a knife for a brush. On the other hand 
if your thinking is wrong, no matter how smoothly you 
work up your prints they will look bad. 





Wh Wh) Nh Wh. 






































How the six basic colors are diluted with white to produce 
tints, and with black to produce tones. The colors are 
weakened from the center patch of full intensity. 


As I already told you, I don’t feel guilty of adulterat- 
ing photography by handwork if the picture retouched 
was photographed in the usual manner—without the eye- 
made complementaries. Until some genius invents the 
emulsion that will work like the human retina, there is 
no need to be self-conscious about amending by hand the 
faults that the machine must produce because it can do 
no better. 

Your greatest pleasure will come from self-improve- 
ment whether you can improve your photographs in color 
or not. By studying colors in pictures and in nature, by 
trying to compose them correctly in your pictures and by 
correcting the faults other picture makers commit, your 
color appreciation will increase. You will learn something 
few people know as yet. 

In other letters to follow {to be published with these in 
book form soon.—Ep.] I shall describe to you the more 
or less intricate manner in which the human eye puts 
complementary colors into the retina images of things 
and people. I shall explain why it is impossible for nor- 
mal eyes to see an orange just in orange colors and why 
the great old masters of painting have put blues and cold 
grays into the fleshtints of their glorious portraits and 
figural compositions. 

Meanwhile I hope that you will succeed with these 
experiments. 


Sincerely yours 
Vedartan 
/ 
NICHOLAS TC 
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RIERSON'S 


word 
In 
edgewise 





| ae PREVIEW of the Arnold Newman 
exhibition at the New York Camera 
Club fell on the same evening | was sched- 
uled to judge prints at the Village Camera 
Club, and so I was not able to linger among 
the fine with the 


pictures or mix jovial 


company for as long a time as I would 
have liked. I was 


enough time to realize 
shortly 


able to give the event 
that here was a show 
after the 
opened, | was well ahead of my usual co 
thereby 
emphasizing my 
They were great, every 
asked Mr. 


in these 


of shows. Arriving doors 
eliminating conversation and 
prints. 
Later when I 
used 
indicate 


horts, 
inspection of the 
one. 
Newman for a print to be 
pages, | was unable to 
which of the lot I preferred above all others. 

Arnold 
standing things with the camera since 1938. 
The Museum of Modern Art has many of 
his prints in its permanent collection. So 
has the Brooklyn Museum, the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art and the Detroit Museum 
at the Camera Club included ex- 


Newman has been doing out- 


This show 
amples of his work from 1938 to a portrait 
Dali taken in 195] 


matter Newman 


of Salvador 


In subject covers such 


fields as portraits of famous people, ab 


stractions and documentary. The hanging 
and the prints themselves sort of put new 
though | 


much new 


life into the staid Camera Club 
will be the first to admit that 
life has been 
late. Had | 


time, | feel certain that the years would have 


observed in these rooms of 


remained for any length of 
rolled back and | would have regained much 
At least that 
pictures affected me. 

| understand that the dark back 
round and_ the arrangement was 
planned by Mr 
setting off 


of my lost and misspent youth! 
is the way these 
green 
hanging 
Newman. It was in good 


well. A dis 


came te the 


taste each picture 


tinguished group Of visitor 


opening. | had a pleasant and chat 
Avery Slack, 
tographic writings are well known to many 


Missed Helen Milius, 


of the elub’s Camera Notes: she was due 


cozy 


with whose pictures and pho 


seeing Covey editor 


Samuel Grierson, ARPS 


to arrive, but | could not wait. Did shake 
hands with her husband, who got there first. 
My good friends, Jack Deschin and Norman 
Lipton, came in as I departed early. I do 
trust that characters took care 
of my seconds on the refreshment deal! 
One, Jerome Ellison, wrote an article for 
the Saturday Evening Post covering amateur 


these two 


photography. To a reader who may never 
have given amateur photography a thought, 
the article informative 


one. As his reading audience was composed 


must have been an 
of such people, Mr. Ellison’s article was a 


Also writing for that sheet 


success. means 
that Mr. Ellison caught himself a good por- 
tion of lush money. In the excellent candids 
illustration, it was 
recognize the features of that outstanding 
pictorial photography, Dr. 
Some noted and 


used for pleasing to 
personality of 
D. J. Ruzicka. 
so noted people were mentioned in the text. 
Ditto for clubs. 

In the script Mr. Ellison 
person by name as having been dropped by 
the New York Camera Club for non-payment 
of dues. My eyebrows raise! Maybe two law 


some not 


mentioned a 


firms are a bit busier by now! In any case 
it would seem to me either the club or one 





Samuel Grierson, ARPS, and Sec- 
retary of the Pictorial Photographers 
of America, (to note a few of the 
honors he has earned) contributes his 
informal monthly column on person- 
alities and events in and around New 
York City. Mr. Grierson manages to 
keep up with almost everything that 
happens in that busy area, but will 
be happy to have you write him at 
1155 Dean St., Brooklyn 16, if you 
have an interesting item. Camera club 
secretaries, too, are requested to send 
copies of their organizations’ publica- 
Grierson, who 
“News from the 


tions directly to Mr. 
acts as editor of 
Camera Clubs.” 











have aired this 
information to begin with, and, further, | 
think it cricket for Mr. Ellison to 
extend the airing! In my 10 or 12 


of its members should not 


do not 
years 
experience as secretary-treasurer of the Pic 
America, I 
found out that most people assume the or 


torial Photographers of have 
ganization will consider the ignoring of the 


bill for 


resign. 


indication of a desire to 
letter 
of resignation. They just stop paying. After 


dues an 
Very, very few have sent a 
a follow-up bill and a decent lapse of time 
their 
ship list. 


names are removed from the member 
Except that this makes 
the work of the secretary-treasurer just a 


bit harder, the whole thing is very simple 
and not unusual. 

nice thing about the 
photographic annuals, they do not compete 
Rather they 
For instance, the AMERICAN ANNUAL has for 
years published an International listing of 
salon exhibitors, giving complete addresses. 


There Is one very 


with each other. supplement. 


This feature has gained a certain substan- 
tial following for the publication. 

The Universal Photo Almanac, 1951 is be- 
fore me as I write this, and it too has a 
distinctive, non-competitive feature. That is 
the listing of markets for photographs. The 
listing goes to 20 pages and each page is 
a double column. Magazines and newspapers 
to purchase photographs are listed. 
Complete addresses with notations on the 
needs of each publication make this a de- 
with 


eager 


guide for anyone pictures 
rest of the book is good, too. The 
data 
of 100 pages and seems to be 


formulary and section takes up most 
all-inclusive. 
Other pages contain many excellent repro- 


Ansel 
(Was there ever a 


there are articles by 


Deschin 


ductions, and 
Adams, 
hook without an article by Deschin 
thing too, | might add!), Berenice Abbott, 
Beaumont Newhall, Martin Munkaesi, Lloyd 
Varden, Russell C. Holslag, John R. Whit- 
ing and others. Ralph Samuels sits in the 


Published by Falk Publishing 


Jacob 


a good 


editor’s chair 











Rediscovered 


Doris Martha Weber 





The ability of pictorial photography to illustrate a theme effectively is utilized by Doris 
Martha Weber’s Rediscovered. The contrasts in the picture convey distinct impressions 
which help to illustrate the theme that “A thing of beauty is a joy forever.’ Contrasts of 
light and shade, of texture and of subject matter are symbolic of the timelessness of art 
This print was displayed by “Tops in Photography,’ sponsored by the Metropolitan Cam 
era Club Council, Inc., in its 1951 season at the Hotel Statler. The photographer is active 
in Photographic Society of America activities and is one of the founders of the Photog 
raphers’ Exhibit Society of Cleveland 
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Co., 10 W. 33rd St., New York a. ee 2 
(paper: $1.75). 

Sam J. Vogen of Toronto, Canada, is an 
ambitious man if nothing else—though in 
my old bones I do feel that he is really 
something else as well. He writes a sheet 
which he calls Dittoletter. And by “writes” 
[ mean he takes whatever sort of pen needed 
for ditto and gets down to business with 
his good right hand—unless of course he is 
a lefty—and turns out longhand. This for 34 
legal size sheets, with no wasted space. 

The copy is real chatty, covering photo 
subjects, photographers, trips, salons, con- 
ventions—even to the one held by the On- 
tario Crop Improvement Association about 
which he itemized the points of a talk by 
Louis Bromfield with such skill that even 
[ became interested in the price of dried 
eggs and potatoes! As stated, this Ditto- 
letter is long. The issue at hand is desig- 
nated as No. 6. Some long weekend I will 
read the complete text. 

In the postscript he writes that the issue 
has run to 225 copies and hints strongly that 
the effort is beginning to be a burden. That 
I can understand, but I hope he continues 
just the that future issues fall 
into my hands. 

Some few issues back this magazine printed 
an anonymous letter which stated that the 
Photo League in New York was on the 
subversive list. Editor Wright took caré of 
the matter with a splendid editorial 
February 1951 issue). That really should 
have flattered the writer. Unsigned letters 
wastepaper basket attention! 
My reason for bringing up a dead subject 
is that the character mails similar 
messages to anyone mentioned in connection 
with this club. Prize a recent 
contest run by the group got such unsigned 
messages, delivered by the boys in blue 
from the postoffice. Firms donating prizes, 
ditto. None my way to date—I feel left out 
of things! So, should your name ever be 
printed on the same page with the name 
of the League, look: for such a missive. Too 


same and 


(see 


usually get 
now 


winners in 


bad the writer’s wasting stamps. Donating 
the postage money to the Red Cross or the 
Women’s Service Photographers might be 
effective in any fight against com- 
munism! And if you don’t know what the 
Women’s Service Photographers are doing, 
take one of those stamps and find out. Ad- 
dress: 292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

The New Leica Manual comes to my desk 
and delights me. I feel safe in recommend- 
ing it to all photographers, regardless of 
whether they own and use a Leica or not. 
The owner of any miniature can find helpful 
hints and information in its pages. Those 
owning larger cameras can gain usable ideas 
from the text and photo illustrations. This 
issue is the 12th edition, the first being done 
in 1935. It is entirely revised and 
Among the 24 contributors covering all 
phases of miniature photography are Au- 
gustus Wolfman, Ansel Adams, John Sx Car- 
roll, Beaumont Newhall, Arthur Rothstein, 
Alfred Eisenstaedt, Jay Risling, Jacob 
Deschin, Julian Bryan, Peter Stackpole and 
Konrad Cramer. The editors, Henry M. Les- 
ter and Willard D. contribute 
articles, too, as well as publish the tome 
(Morgan & Lester, Publishers, 101 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y.). Busy boys! I 
always think of that. Can 


more 


reset. 


Morgan, 


them as even 
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picture them wrapping, addressing, stamp- 
ing and carrying bundles of books to the 
post office for mailing, all with their own 
little hands. A gold mine of stuff for $5. 

Ooops! Whose “nose-for-news” did not 
function? The Press Photographer, publi- 
cation of the Press Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, prints on page 3 of 
its January 1951 issue a photograph show- 
ing a group connected with the judging of 
its annual contest. Each person in the group 
is named in the caption except for the in- 
dividual at the extreme right, whose features 
and full figure are plainly recognizable. 
That individual, my good friends of the 
press, is Skitch Henderson, well-known disc 
jockey and husband of Faye Emerson! In- 
cidentally, Miss Emerson was one of the 
judges and her charming face and plunging 
neckline are to be seen in the same photo. 
I regret to report that within a short time 
after the judging Miss Emerson was laid 
up in the hospital. Any connection? 

J. W. Rasmussen, in an article in Photo 
Northwest, calls my attention to monkey 
business that is going on in the State of 
Washington. Here again pops up a proposed 
licensing law for photographers. If you 
haven’t a license and you sell a picture, into 
jail you go! [ have argued against this sort 
of stuff for years. I still say it is a stupid 
and silly way of protecting the third-rate 
professional. The top, first-rate pro doesn’t 
need protection from any sort of opposi- 
tion. His clients buy from him because of 
his name and known ability. They do not 
shop for price. The small-time hot shot 
with a couple of developing trays, some 
outdated film and paper and a reconditioned 
camera, lacking all knowledge of the artistic 
in photography but possessing enough cash 
to pay for an electric sign and rent an 
empty store, sets up a “studio of photog- 
raphy” and needs all the protection he can 
get from any sort of opposition. Perhaps by 
the time these lines see print the law will 
have been passed and nothing will be left 
to do but cry in one’s beer. Maybe there 
are others in the area with the stamina of 
Mr. Rasmussen, and if so, maybe they will 
rally to his aid in the airing of facts to 
the lawmakers and politicos of the state 
facts that will bring sane and 
results. 

New York has three big events in store 


sensible 


as this is written. Tops in Photography, at 
the Hotel Statler, is of interest to photog- 
raphers all over the U.S.A. as high score 
salon exhibitors listed in the AMERICAN 
ANNUAL are invited to hang prints. Also 
high rating amateur movies are shown, and 
winning prints from clubs in the Metropoli- 
tan Camera Club Council, Inc., are dis- 
played. Always a grand event; let us again 
cheer and name the man who originated it 
some few years ago—Paul W. Gibbs. The 
1951 Photographic Trade Show at the 71st 
Regiment Armory, drawing thousands of 
fans, is the second event. For the third, the 
photo industry and the Volunteer Service 
Photographers are combining on a dinner, 
dance, shindig and whatnot to be thrown on 
the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
This promises to be a grand pitch and one 
that will do some good for those disabled 
veterans of World War II (they are still in 
hospitals you know!) who are interested in 
photography. This event also takes place 
between issues. 

An item in the New York Times sets me 
agog and atwitter. In this it is stated that 
Thomas C. Colt, Jr., director of the Port- 
land (Oregon) Art Museum, is encouraging 
new ideas and new approaches in photog- 
raphy and looks with disfavor on the salon 
type picture. This to the consternation of the 
camera clubs of the area, as one can easily 
imagine. | am writing to Mr. Colt and hope 
for first hand information on what cooks. 
At this writing it would seem that Mr. Colt 
withheld the use of the walls from a group 
seeking a hanging spot for the usual sort 
of salon. After that it was decided to put 
on a show in conformity with the ideas of 
the Museum and Mr. Colt. 

Minor White, Rene Weaver and Ansel 
Adams judged. Out of 417 prints entered, 
about 80 were hung. As these jurors were 
people of discretion and taste, the show 
must have been a good one. Mr. Colt told 
the jury that “the show need not go on.” 
If no worthy prints were to be found among 
the entries, none need be accepted. Good 
for Mr. Colt! I like that. While it is quite 
unlikely every entry in any salon would be 
a stinker, it is a possibility. In the event 
that this possibility became a reality I give 
the question to any salon director any- 
where, “should an inferior show be hung 
just to keep a date?” 











ANNOUNCING 


regular rates 
group 5 to 9 
group 10 to 19 
group 20 and over 





Special Group Subscription Prices to American Photography for 
Camera Clubs, College and High School 
Military Units and other organizations: 


1 year 

$3.50 
2.50 ea. 
2.25 ea. 
2.00 ea. 


Photography Classes, 


2 years 

$6.00 
4.50 ea. 
4.00 ea. 
3.50 ea. 


3 years 

$8.00 
6.00 ea. 
5.25 ea. 
4.50 ea. 









































Representative pictures from Arnold New- 
man’s February, 1951, exhibition at the 
New York Camera Club show his distinctive 
style in documentary and portrait photog- 
raphy. Signs is a scene taken at West 
Palm Beach, Fla., in 1941. Jean Arp is 
one of a series of portraits of musicians, 
actors, business executives and other per- 
sonalities, made by Newman in the period 
1946-1950. 


Two Prints 
by Arnold Newman 
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Pictures on this page are prizewinners. Ida 
Hildebrand’s Ah, Youth received third 
place in a February competition conducted 
by the Pictorial Photographers of America. 
Clean-up Squad by Philip Ragozzino was 
given a “‘special merit’’ award in a con- 
test held at the Village Camera Club in 
New York City. 


Ah, Youth 
Ida Hildebrand 


The Clean-up Squad 


Philip Ragozzino 
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Liberty 


Samuel Grierson 


“Walking along in search of a picture, | came upon this bust 
depicting the Spirit of Liberty at a parking lot entrance in 
Westwood, New Jersey. The picture has been a hanging number 
for me many times . . . its latest exhibit being in my one-man 
show at the Lincoln Terrace Camera Club of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“The story of this bust is short but on the interesting side. 
As a matter of fact, Liberty, as pictured, sits not alone in this 
parking lot. A good bust of George Washington keeps her com- 
pany, and to park one’s car it is necessary to drive between 
the noted pair. 

“It seems that these busts were sculpted in 1909, in connection 





with the Hudson-Fulton celebration. How they happened to go 
from the Celebration to this Westwood parking lot | do not 
know. The present owner takes good care of them however . . . 
gives them a fresh coat of paint every so often. When | made 
the photo they were painted what | like to call “museum tones” 
— imitation green base with face and features of marble white. 
The last time | saw them the bases were brilliant red, and 
Liberty had been given a red hair ribbon! All in all, not digni- 
fied, but certainly eye catching to the motorist in search of a 
place to park.” 


— Samuel Grierson. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: 10c per word prepaid, 5% discount fer 
6 consecutive insertions. Each item, including 
name and address, counts as one word. Num- 
bers in a series count as one word (i.e., 512 
White St., counts three words — 4 for $1.00, 
counts as three words). Zone numbers free. 
Ads received by 15th of each month will ap- 
pear in second following issue. Mail to CLAS- 
SIFIED AD DEP’T, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
421 Fifth Avenue So., Mi polis 15, Mi it 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


NOW A single-powder, all-purpose DEVELOP 
ER F D4. Develops any film without grain in 
5 minutes instead of 15 minutes; develops any 
paper with excellent quality. Bottle makes one 
gallon of oseiepet. Price--$1.00 cash delivered 
in U.S.A. FULLER RESE ARCH LABORA- 
TORIES, 226 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 
PHOTO Statuettes 7” tall. Send negative and 
$1.25 to C. E. Hartley, 107 N. 11th St., Wheel 
ing, W. Va. 

GOVERNMENT Surplus, Photo Ec quipme nt, sup- 
plies, Low Prices—16, 8, 35mm sound silent pro 
jectors, cameras, films, accessories. Trades Ac 
cepted. Free Lists. Mogull’s, A.P., 112 W. 48 
St., New York 19. 




















CAMERAS 


WANTED: Photographers who appreciate the 
thrilling lifelikeness of 3rd dimension to make 
the Opti-Shop their headquarters for stereo cam- 
eras and accessories. The Opti-Shop, Box 209, 
Kewanee, Ill. 
GARY CAMERA, 619 Washington, Gary, Indi- 
ana, may have what you want. Visit or write us. 
Dealers with Ansco, Bell & Howell, Eastman, 
Graflex, Leica, Realist, etc. Open Sundays and 
holidays 10 to 2. 
POWERFUL TEL ye CAMERA EASILY 
MADE. TRIFLING COST, INSTRUCTIONS 25c. 
CARL JAMER, BOX 294. MANORVILLE, N.Y. 
EVERYBODY! Professionals, Clubs, Schools, 
Amateurs! Rare $avings Reductions! New 1951 
Automatic Rolleiflexs’ Tessars, Federal 269-Cl 
Enlargers. New Still-Movie Cameras, Projectors, 
Tape Recorders. All Makes! Specify Exact Mod 
els Wanted! Write: Spergel’s, 225 Buffalo Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y 

© OPTI-SHOP, your stereo headquarters has 

amazing Busch Veroscope. The world’s most 
versatile camera. A superb precision instrument 
Takes the biggest clearest stereo pictures you've 
ever seen. Also available a magnificent optically 
perfect viewer. A complete line of peers, sun 
shades, flash eqpt., carrying case and a stream 
lined mounting service. For literature write The 
Opti-Shop, Box 209, Kewanee, Ill. Tested values 
for lasting satisfaction. 
BOLEX H-16, like new. 3 lenses. RK. Madsen, 
561 Hillgrove, La Grange, Ill. 
KODAK REFLEX II with case—New condition 

day return privilege—$79.50. W. C. Mieher, 
4060 Walnut Grove Road, Memphis, Tennesse¢ 























PRINTING 


NEW negative, two 5x7 enlargements from snap- 
shot, transparency, .colorprint. Send same and 
one dollar. Curiophoto, 1187 Jerome Ave., New 
ork 52. 





STEREO-SLIDES (Realist size) Galore:—Art & 
Scenic—featuring Aerialstereo, (wide interocular) 
over Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Death Valley, 
eo nt Valley, etc. Sample order of 6 slides 
& Catalog $3.00. Catalog only, 25c. HORNER 
COOLEY PRODU CTIONS, he 6356 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 





GIANT ENLARGEMENTS from your negatives 
or prints, Satisfaction guaranteed. Yellowstone 
Mural Co., Montana Block Bldg., Livingston, 
Mont, 

ENLARGEMENTS from nega 5 30¢; 
8x10, 50c. Brownell Studio, 4315 ‘East Side, Dal- 
las 4, Texas. 





BEAUTIFUL KODACHROME SLIDES. Cali- 
fornia Coast, Missions, Danish Festival, Will 
Rogers Home, Flower Farms, Sequoia, Ghost 
Town. Free —_ your first order Guild Plastic 
Viewer. Select set desired. Set of eight slides 
$3.00. REDFIELD COLOR SLIDES 676A Bu- 
chon Street, San Luis Obispo, California. 





TWO 4x5 enlargements and negative from movie- 
frames or two colorprints. Send same and one 
dollar. Curiophoto, 1187 Jerome Ave., New 
York 52. 

DOUBLEWEIGHT enlargements, 5x7, 20c; 8x10, 
35c. Expert film processing. Webster Photo Lab., 
Box 224, Gracie Station, New York 28. 
PHOTO-MURALS. Enlargements any size, < 

up. Hundreds of pictures to ehoose from. 

log 30c. Or use your own negatives. Studio 
Photo Service, 513 N. LaCienega, Hollywood 48, 
Calif. 

ABSOLUTELY highest quality professional dou- 
ble weight enlargements at dealers prices. 

25c; 8x10, 30c; 11x14, 60c; 16x20 $2.00. No 
extra charge for cropping or dodging. New nega- 
tive from your photo 50c; minimum order $1.00 
Foto Portrait Co., 1172-A Ogden Ave., New 
York City, 52. 














REPAIRS 


WATCH DEAD? Average reconditioned $4.75. 
Guaranteed. Huntress, 840 W. Cottonwood, Free- 
port, Ill. 

48 HOUR Precision Camera Repair Service on 
everything, still and cine, in a most completely 
equipped laboratory. All timing by electronic de- 
vices and all work gonrentecd. “You send_ it, 
we'll repair it.” The Mills Photographic En- 
gineering Laboratory, 1857 } Western Ave., 
Dept. AMP, Hollywood 27, Calif. 


RETOUCHING 


RETOUCHING expert mail eae M. Hens, 
200 West 86th St., New York 24, 


SLIDES 


KODASLIDES. Exclusive Fala at FDR grave 50c. 
Janet Palmer, Hyde Park, N.Y. 

EXCHANGE your 2x2 slides send 20 plus $1 
receive 24. Stevens 38 Lincoln Pi. N. Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 

PARIS, ROME, FRENCH RIVIERA. Exclusive 
color slides. List Free. Argo Slides Exchange, 62 
William Street, New York 5, N.Y. 

BRILLIANT Florida Color Slides 50c Each. 
12 for $4.80. List, Sample 25c. H-G FOTOS, 
1205 Southwest 35th Avenue, Miami, Florida. 
SLIDE MOUNTS 35mm double frame, 6 dozen 
$1.00. FRIEDELL LABORATORIES, Fox Oak- 
land Building, Oakland 12, Calif. 
































FLORIDA AND GEORGIA SCENES. 10 color 
slides of either state $2.95. Box 584, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


COLOR SLIDES, 35mm or Stereo. California, 
National Parks, U.S.A., Foreign, Arts. Sample & 
catalog 25c. Slides, Box 206, La Habra, Calif. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT; 2x2 stereo slides for 
screen Rroje ction in your ¢ xisting projector and 
screen. Sample ma 4 C4 slides & : eanon 5 00 
(Art or Scenic). BACK GUARAN . 
Request ITEM A. MORNE R COOLEY PRODU Cc 
TIONS, INC., 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 
28, Calif. 


ALASKA’S FINEST COLORSLIDES. Scenery, 
nature wildlife. Free list. Robert A. Hall, Moose 
Pass, Alaska. 


THE WORLD in 2x2 color slides. Western scen- 
ics, national monuments, parks, cacti, flowers. 
Models in landscapes. Photomicrographs of rare 
and beautiful formations in agates. Stereo. Eight 
only $1.95. Four samples, literature $1.00. Dave 
Harris, 2401 Pittsburg, El Paso, Texas. 
AGFACOLOR 35mm and Movies processed. 
35mm $2.00. Coatiee ntal Laboratories, Box 44, 
San Francisco 1, 

STEREO STIG Sail. sealing, accurate align- 
ment. Box of 24 $1.50, or if the acetate Film 
Protectors Box of 24 $3.22. Free sample on re- 
que st. Other popular sizes. Porter Mfg. & Supply 
— W. 6th St. Dept. A4, Los Angeles 5, 
aut, 























WANTED 


WANTED, Jiffy Kodak, VP size, which takes 
film ay! . Original lens. Must be in perfect con- 
dition. Cash against ten days inspection. Wakley, 
321 First St., Niagara Falls, NY. 

LEICAS and_ its gadgets. Colortone, Martine 
Ave., White Plains, ¥. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG STINKER for us, big value for you: British- 
made lens-testing charts complete with 24-page 
illustrated Manual for their use, written by 
A. L. M. Sowerby, B.A., M.Sc., A.R.P.S.; a real 
value. this item’ sneaked onto our photo book 
shelve ears ago, now all gone except a lone- 
some 35. You take ’em, we don’t want ’em; 
$1.50 COD—24-page booklet alone is worth that 
price. No cash please. AmPhoto Book Dept., 421 
Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis. 








INSTRUCTIONS 


AIRBRUSH ART SCHOOL. 117-D East 60th, 
N.Y.€ 22. Free Home Study Brochure. 








MOVIES 


ALASKA, Mexico, and wild white rapids canoe- 
Rare original 16mm Kodachrome adventure 
film surplus shots. Select what you want 
Neil Douglas, Explorer, Lecturer, Box 

Meriden, Conn 








l-reel 16mm. sound films low as $3.98, 
formerly $17.50; new l-reel 16mm silents, $1.95 
up, formerly $8.75—all first quality prints in or- 
iginal cartons. Used Panoram 100’ 16mm musi 
cals, $6.89 per dozen. Equally attractive bar- 
gains in good used feature pictures, cartoons, 
sports, comedies, musicals, travels. Save on new 
and used reels and cans, projection lamps, and 
other supplies. We have the biggest stock of 
16mm. fins in the world—over 100,000 prints on 
hand! Write today for your copy of Blackhawk’s 
big catalog. “Sixteen’s Super Market.”” Blackhawk 
Films Inc., 631 Putnam Bldg., Davenport, Iqwa. 
FREE Details. Receive cheaply 16mm 6 feel 
sound features, Scannell, 218 W. Dickinson, 
Grand Rapids 7, Mich 
PANCHROMATIC, 8mm, $1.00. Magazine $1.55. 
l6mm, $2.00. Magazine $1.70. Processed free 
Postpaid DANOW, 567 Van Siclen Ave., Brook 
lyn 7, N.Y. 











PAPER AND FILM 


DUFAYCOLOR films, retail, wholesale. All sizes 
Example 4x5, $7.84 dozen sheets. #127, 35mm, 
$1.25 roll. Continental Laboratories, Box 44, San 
Francisco 1, Calif. 
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Daylight Flash Adds Zing 
to Shots in Sunlight 


Flash can add plenty of zing to your 
shots in sunlight. A fast appraisal of 
your subject will disclose dark shad- 
ows and harsh contrasts that can be 
filled in with flash to give you a much 
livelier picture. Don’t forget that the 
haze-less winter skies make for strong 
shadows; Synchro-flash tones them 
down to their proper intensity. Syl- 
vania photo expert, Harold Carter, 
suggests that if the sun is in such a 
position that you can’t use it for your 
primary light, promote your flashgun 
to first place and take your fill-in from 
the sun. Make your exposure as though 
flash were your only light. It has far 


more effect on that exposure taken 8 
to 10 feet from the camera than the 
sun does. 

Old, tired batteries can cause you 
to lose good flash shots. Your batteries 
may be worn out from over-use or 
other causes well before their deadline 
date is past. Take a moment to test 
them. If the meter reads less than five 
amps, replace them. Bob Kleinfeld, 
Sylvania photo expert, also recom- 
mends that you treat your remote cord 
with care. Don’t cram it carelessly into 
your gadget bag. A defective extension 
wire can cause your synchronization 
to fail and spoil a good shot. 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


Your Choice of HOW TO TONE PRINTS 


~Arthur Hammond, FRPS 


A $2.00 value 

Save costly hours testing 

reactions of toners and 

papers; keep handy the 
all 


formulas for standard 
processes 


er known o 


These Time-tested Texts Have Helped Thousands Produce Better = [""",,2" aAty 


by _ the wuthor, Eighty 
Pictures: Here's How You Can Put Them to Work for You! ¢e'! ~ pound pages: 
formulas 
Any one of the three books shown advanced workers and_ professionals 
at the right can give you immediate who have used it successfully all 
results in terms of better pictures. these years. 
You can count on that as a fact be- 


cause thousands of copies have been SEND NO MONEY PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS AND FORMULAS 


sold at the regular retail prices shown Get the Book You Choose Free Franklin Jordan, FPSA. FRPS 
on this page. by Simply Mailing in Your Name and E. J. Wall, FCS, FRPS 


, Secause the Americar nnua 5 
You now can have any one of them ie Am 1 Annual of 4 $5.00 value 


—absolutely FREE—as a gift, if Photography and the three popular —twenty.ive chapters, 374 


P . ~ book shown on this age have suc- cloth-bound pages, con- 
youll accept an introductory copy of a pag taining all known chem 


. cessfully helped thousands of pho- al formulas used | 
another famous photo textbook, the ‘ : I ‘ 3 I photographers, this wat. 


NEW 1951 American Annual of pane sm = 99 n> pee Pee versally-used "text has 
Photography. ies Sas Annua can Ti sole on pint. ter 66 a be 
1ese terms: popular demand has 
Good books? Good authors: rhey 1 Choose the one book you want— oad of eave hana sim 
don’t come any better! All have been e FREE—from the three shown at — Pig words explain techni 
> : ‘ ° ‘ ‘ é details l Zuage 
recently printed and contain the sight. Fill out and mail — without you'll understand. ‘Tables 
basic how-to-do-it facts that will help — money—the convenient coupon be- and charts, 6x9 page size. 
you make better pictures tomorrow, — Jow, indicating which of the three free 


or a year from now. books you have chosen. 


: Such ~a gs " ver has been made ? Immediately upon receipt of your — MASTERPIECES FROM THE 
fore. It is made now only because es coupon, we'll rush you both the  amerRiCAN ANNUAL 
we sincerely believe you'll want to free book you have chosen and a 
add to your American Annual li- paper-bound copy of the new 1951 a: 
~tune a as ; ; os” he 72 illustrations 
wary each year after once getting American Annual of Photography. § the best 
acquainted with the Annual. 3 When the postman hands you “geo phy’s 
Now in its 65th year, the American * both books, simply deposit with — testw wangger. gem 
: B ’ d an a tes “he . a over 1 work 
Annual’s 240 pages are packed full of | him the regular $3 price for the Amer- assembled into the Ame 
: . : can Annual of Photog 
exclusive pictures and facts that ican Annual, plus a few cents postage. [aphy. And now the best 
you'll find nowhere else in print Un- The free book is yours to keep, with = Ie weet 7 
. . “4 . - 1€ ears : 
der Franklin I. (Pop) Jordan’s edi- our compliments! through 1949 have been 
‘ ° ar ae a brought together with a 
torship, the 1951 Annual has a new Clip and mail this coupon now, complete analytical com 
P : “eae ; , 2 : nent on each pi by 
appeal for all amateurs as well as the without money! Pronk Freve, PESa 
FRPS. 82 plastic-bound 
; 7x10. An excellent 
CONTENTS elf companion for the 


1951 American Annual 


A $1.50 value 


65*" YEAR Who's Who in Photography: The only record published anywhere 
of photographers winning salon acceptance during the last 5 years 
Meticulously complete and accurate, this feature is a long-time 
exclusive with the American Annual. Listing alphabetically the Book Department: American Photography 
name of each important salon-exhibiting photographer in every 421 Fifth Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
nation, this tabulation may well include friends of yours. Send me FREE a copy of the book I have marked 
64 Prize-Winning Prints: Taken from among the winners of Amer- — ——— —_ wa aed copy - = new 
ican Photography's 1950 world-wide print contest, these master- my postman the regular $3 for the American Annual 
pieces can be a powerful influence on your photography. Accom- when he delivers both books, and will keep the free 
panying each prize-winner is a_ crystal-clear commentary by book as my special introductory gift. 
Franklin Jordan, FPSA, FRPS, editor. Read and learn. [] How to Tone Prints 
Photography as an Avocation, by Dr. Max Thorek: Are you getting (A $2.00 Value) 
the most from your hobby? This internationally-known author- oO Photographic Facts & Formulas 

3 00 shotographer tells you how and demonstrates with 16 of his own (A $5.00 Value) 
$ « ti. st prints, including several figure studies. [] Masterpieces from the American Annual of Pho- 
Cinematography As a Graphic Masking Correction, tography (A $1.50 Value) 
Art by Peyton Stallings by E. M. Symmes 

Hydrogen Ion Concentration Down on the Farm, 

“The 1951 American Annual of by Allen R. Greenleaf by Georgia Engelhard 

Photography is highly recom- Photography and Criminalistics Using the Swing Back, 

mended to ali with an active in by O'Hara and Osterburg by W. W. DeAtley Address 

terest in photography. It is the Pictures in the Fog, Photography in Moonlight, 

most stimulating we have read by Jack Wright by G. A. Cloud City & State 

in a long time.” Marine Photography, Photography in College I 


Photographic Trade News Says: 
Name. 


. am enclosing $3 herewith, thus saving postage 
xy J. R. Hogan Research, by Albert Christman charges. Same free book privilege, of course. 





KODACHROME 


TRANSPARENCY 
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Photographers are fortunate, for when they encounter 


something memorable—a day, a place, a scene, a companion 
—they have, easily, the means with which to make 


that memory live. Kodak color films make these memories 
far more vivid, more re-enjoyable. 


For 
roll-film 


cameras 





KODACOLOR FILM 
KODAK EKTACHROME FILM 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


For 
mimature 


cameras 


KODACOLOR FILM 
KODACHROME FILM 





Kodak 


TRADE-MARK 


For 
sheet-film 


comeras 


KODACHROME FILM 
KODAK EKTACHROME FILM 





